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We are happy to offer these special combination prices for other magazines when 
they are ordered with Junior Arts and Activities. This offer enables you to save on 
your magazine subscriptions—you save money, you receive the best, and it's a more 
convenient way of ordering your magazines. 


Below we have listed these special combinations along with the prices. Look over 
this list carefully and choose the magazines you want to go along with your subscrip- 
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Cc tion to Junior Arts and Activities, the modern educational magazine for the modern, 

T P 

I progressive teacher. 

Vv 

. All orders for the combinations must be sent directly to us in order to benefit by the 
A reduction in prices. Also, all magazines must be ordered at the same time. 
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SPECIAL COMBINATIONS Price Club_——Price with 

Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES....... ; .$3.00 Canadian Nature (5 issues)...............eee0. $1.25 $1.00 $3.75 

The Grade Teacher..............-. ha or Qt = 5 ted anecesekadeeossentere banaentenrs 3.00 none 6.00 
Special combination price.............eeeeee S50 CHARS AO oe vce ccccvessscccencnteee 3.00 3.00 5.75 

CT PU M00 vcvcweess cease c¥eeukence 1.50 1.40 4.15 

Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES............. SE Faia s ck he rdsdrtar nse denteneeewiessws 2.50 none 5.50 

American Childhood ............ ‘ » ee =F NS foc ca ea ee dor er adacccseanmedn cus 4.00 4.00 6.75 
Special combination price...........-..se-005 5.50 Newsweek (Teachers only—give name of school).. 4.50 none 7.50 

I sic a3 oo sac nanenpedesbecsongeSmeed 3.00 none 6.00 

Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES........... cemaraed $3.00 School Arts Magazine. .....ccccccvcccccsesesecves 4.00 3.80 6.55 

BE eo cascccsenchiawe rowed s sana crt Ha EE jE NE Ueesenasdnmenenwerdenanaieneeenacs 2.50 2.50 5.25 
Special combination price................005- 5.50 WN HEL ccnwticcnaboadaceaatm uae eaeenweens 1.00 1.00 3.75 























NEW > Art teaching ideas : reer 
ready to help you in this book [ists 


In the 384 pages of this book you get illustrated art teaching ideas and projects for school use. 
384 pages of illustration, 32 in full color, make this one of the most complete teaching books ever 
published. 29 subject headings, each completely illustrated, include drawing, design, lettering, 
holiday projects, modeling, puppetry, and posters. Lessons plan themselves when you have this 
illustrated book as helper that enables you to see all the steps in each project. 
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THE ART TEACHER 


by Pedro de Lemos, Editor of SCHOOL ARTS 


At new LOW PRICE $5.00 (previous edition $8.00) 
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SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
1472 Printer's Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


Send me a copy of THE ART TEACHER. Enclosed is $5.00. If | am not 
satisfied, | will return book in 10 days and you'll refund my money. 
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This department is calculated to add to 
Junior Arts and Activities’ usefulness to you. 
Each month we shall answer as many of 
your questions as possible in these columns. 
In addition, each question received will be 
aswered by @ personal letter. 

To give you the benefit of the knowledge 


gd opinions of more than one individual, 


we have planned that your questions will be 
aswered by different individuals on our 
staf, including the editor of Junior Arts and 
Activities. 

Address all questions to the Editor, Junior 
Arts and Activities, 4616 North Clark Street, 
Chicago 40, Illinois. 


Dear Editor: 

Iam enjoying each copy of your 
magazine and all of the information 
is proving helpful to me. I am par- 
ticularly interested in learning the 
names of some companies which 
manufacture seals and stickers. I 
should appreciate your giving me 
their names and addresses. 

M.M.P., Alabama 


Thank you for your comments about 
Junior Arts and Activities. I believe 
that you will find the following com- 
panies can furnish you with the mate- 
rial you want: 

Dennison Manufacturing Co., 62 E. 


THE 


Randolph, Chicago. 
Demco Library Supplies, Madison 3, 
Wisconsin. 


Dear Editor: 

I need red, blue, and yellow cello- 
phane. Could you advise me as to 
where it is available? 

A.J.A., California 

I suggest that you write: Craft 
Guild, 628 Drummond Place, Chicago. 
They list cellophane in their catalogue 
and I believe that they can supply you 
with this material. 


Dear Editor: 

Will you please send me the 
names of some companies from 
which I may purchase craft supplies 
for junior-high-school students? 

R.B.G., Ohio 

I believe that you will find the fol- 
lowing companies can furnish you with 
the supplies you want: 

American Handicrafts Co., 45-49 S. 
Harrison St., East Orange, New Jersey 

Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana 
Ave., Chicago 16 

Favor, Ruhl & Co., Inc., 425 S. Wab- 
ash Ave., Chicago 5 


LETTER BOX 


Cleveland Crafts, 1646 Hayden Ave., 
Cleveland 12, Ohio 

O-P Craft Co., Sandusky, Ohio 

Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc., 
1267 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 19, 


Dear Editor: 

You have a book “The Kinder- 
garten Curriculum.” Does this con- 
tain information on reading readi- 
ness, number readiness, and writing 
readiness? 

C.E.A., Illinois 

‘The Kindergarten Curriculum has a 
very complete section on reading readi- 
ness. There are no specific sections about 
writing and number readiness, how- 
ever, the material contained in the gen- 
eral text and other sections of the book 
should prove very helpful in this work. 


Dear Editor: 

What material do you have on 
Mexico? I want it for a third grade 
level. 

M.L.S., Texas 

I believe that you will find Mexico, 
Our Southern Neighbor very helpful. 

(Continued on page 2) 
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Thousands of teachers and principals 
find all the plays they need in PLAYS, 


the magazine which gives them one-act 
dramas in convenient and inexpensive 


form, Each month during the school 
year — October through May — PLAYS 
publishes from 12 to 14 new plays by 
writers of high caliber. There are plays 
on a wide variety of subjects and themes: 
comedy, biography, history, science, pa- 
triotism, Every holiday, every outstand- 
ing event or occasion, has its own play. 
The plays are grouped according to the 
various age lev from elementary 
through senior high school. 


Subscribers to PLAYS may produce 
all plays published in the magazine 





8 Arlington Street 


PLAYS—Your new teaching tool— 


Inexpensive — Royalty Free 
Plays For Assemblies and Special Occasions 
Plays For Regular Classroom Use 


ROYALTY FREE. For the subscription 
price of $3.00 a year, the subscriber gets 
8 issues containing well over a hundred 
new plays—less than three cents a play. 
Any or all of these plays may be produc- 
ed with no further payment. 

The plays may be used with simple 
costumes and no lighting as part of the 
regular classroom procedure to teach 
lessons of history, geography, and dem- 
ocracy. Or they may be produced with 
full costuming and lighting for assem- 
bly or special presentation. Each issue 
of PLAYS contains a section on produc- 
tion notes for the plays in the issue. 


Among the contributors to PLAYS are 
such leading writers for young people as 


PLAYS 


The Drama Magazine For Young People 


Boston 16, Mass. 


Gladys Hasty Carroll, Lavinia R. Davis, 
Moritz Jagendorf, Lee Kingman, Isabel 
McLennan McMeekin, Helen Louise 
Miller, Jeanette Covert Nolan, Betty 
Smith, and Margaret Widdemer. With 
such authors as these no wonder the 
dramas published in PLAYS are up-to- 
date, interesting and timely! 

To receive these economical and time- 
saving copies of PLAYS each month 
during the school year, send the coupon 
now. 








Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Please enter subscription(s) for 
secstonts veeeeyear(s) to PLAYS. 
(1 year $3.00 — 2 years $5.00) 


1) Check or money order enclosed. 
C) Send Bill. 
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READING & PHONICS 


Hectograph duplicating workbooks 
guaranteed to reproduce 50 to 75 
copies on any gelatin duplicator. 


A.B.C. Pre-Primer: 67 pages..... $1.25 
First Grade Reading: 60 pages.. 1.25 


Second Grade Reading: 
eee sat tans) 


Third Grade Reading: 52 pages !.25 
Fourth Grade Reading: 


52 pages .... wee 1.25 
Phonics & Reading: 32 pages 

1A or 2B level..... : .... 1,00 
Magic Keys To Phonics: 

32 pages, grades 3-5............ 1.00 


Each unit contains stories, pictures, 
activities of all kinds: coloring, past- 
ing, matching, test responses. Vocabu- 
lary is carefully graded and controlled 
and workbooks may be correlated with 
any reading text. 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


Dept. J, 4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Ill. 

















SUBSCRIPTION 
NOTICE: 


Before you throw away the 
wrapper in which this copy of 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
was mailed to you, be sure to 
check your name and address. 





If, at the top of where your 
name is printed, you note the 
figures 3-47, your subscription 
expires with this issue. 


In order to avoid interruption 
in service, send in your renewal 
to Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
at once! 


Note, too, that by renewing 
now you can take advantage of 
our special 10th Anniversary of- 
fer! See the back cover of this 
magazine for additional details. 


Simply address renewals to: 


Circulation Manager 


Junior 


ARTS @ ACTIVITIES 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Ill. 











LETTERS 


(Continued from page 1) 
In this hectograph workbook are les- 
sons in reading, geography, habits, cus- 
toms, and legends of Mexico. There are 
32 pages and it is designed for grades 
three and four. The price is $1.00. 

Also, in our March, 1943 issue we 
published a unit of work on Mexico 
including map, Mexico notebook, Mexi- 
can pottery, and rough texture paper 
Mexican picture project. A copy of this 
issue is available at 25c. 

Dear Editor: 

Where can I obtain material to 
make a resource unit on birds suit- 
able for the fifth and sixth grades? 

K.E.G., Wisconsin 

My Bird Book is a hectograph work- 
book of 50 outline pictures of common 
birds, 844” x 11”, $1.25. 

Common Birds and Garden Flowers is 
a combination of bird and flower pic- 
tures in hectograph workbook form. 
Suitable for grades four to eight, $1.25. 
Both of these books are available from 
Morgan-Dillon & Co., 4616 N. Clark St., 
Chicago 40. 

Three text-activity books about birds 
are: Birds We See in the Spring, Sum- 
mer Birds, Migratory Birds. These are 
34c per copy from Earl J. Jones, Pub- 
lisher, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11. 











SERVICE FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


March is a busy month for all 
elementary teachers. We know you 
want to have materials, projects, and 
activities on hand so that your class 
will not be delayed. You may have 
questions about integrations and cor- 
relations, sources of materials, suit- 
able books for supplementary reading 
and reference, programs, and so on. 


We suggest that you write us. We 
have established a separate depart- 
ment for finding the answers to teach- 
ers’ questions. 


It requires about a month to do the 
necessary research and send a reply 
to your letter. (Sometimes we sur- 
prise ourselves and our correspondents 
by beating this deadline!) We suggest 
that you write us early. 


Make all requests as specific as pos- 
sible. State the grade or grades you 
teach; give us any additional infor- 
mation you believe will be helpful in 
preparing the material you wish. 


Write to: 
The Editor 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 N. Clark St. 








Chicago 40, lil. 





BOOKS 
FOR THE 


CLASSROOM 


Here are some important teaching 
tools for you . . . books which will aug. 
ment your courses with helpful, prac- 
tical, and inexpensive material. Each 
book is filled with up-to-date, stimu- 
lating, and above all educational 
material. 


SOCIAL STUDIES UNITS FoR 
PRIMARY GRADES. Study outlines, 
projects, and activities for 8 of the 
most frequently used units in the kin- 
dergarten and grades 1, 2, 3. Each 
unit contains projects: construction 


ideas, seatwork, designs, reading 
charts, games, posters, book covers, 
UG ehiGgainudsa cites iaisincacacuanen hue 15¢e 


SONGS FOR EVERY SEASON. 
This is a brand new compilation of 
songs foi ‘ittle people. Taken from 
past issues of Junior Arts and Activi- 
ties, each song is complete on one page 
and the music is clear and easy to 
ee ES rota ASR EOS aE SESS: 15e 


YEAR-ROUND ARTS AND 
CRAFTS PROJECTS. A book of proj- 
ects, arts and crafts, things to do, 
things to make, for every season and 
every holiday usually observed during 
| ea ie ee: 75¢ 


OUR UNITED STATES. Contains 
study outlines, projects, maps, activi- 
ties, reference material. Included are: 
Alaska, District of Columbia, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Louisiana, Michigan, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Virginia, Washington (state), Wis- 


SAO S e ee 60¢ 
OUR GOOD NEIGHBORS. Revised 
Edition. Contains study outlines, 


projects, maps, activities, reference 
material on Canada, Mexico, Central 
America, and South America..........60¢ 


Combination Orders 


Our United States and Our 
Good Neighbors .................-..---- $1.00 


Our United States or Our Good 
Neighbors and Social Studies 
Units for the Primary Grades..$1.15 


Our United States and Our Good 
Neighbors and Social Studies 
Units for Primary Grades......$1.60 

Songs for Every Season and 


Year-Round Arts and Crafts 
Projects 


All books sent postpaid 
Cash must accompany all orders 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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USING PROJECT 


MATERIAL IN THIS ISSUE 


We have shown several suggestions 
on pages 10 and 11 concerning the type 
of pictures the class may collect or 
sketch for their notebooks on Ireland. 
These illustrations have many other 
uses. The class may find in some of 
them ideas for costumes and stage dec- 
orations if they plan a dramatic presen- 
tation as the culmination of the unit. 
The children may see in them possibili- 
ties for developing a table project or 
the like. Finally, the pictures might be 
presented to the children purely from 
the standpoint of piquing their imagina- 
tions, encouraging them to look for 
other pictures, and helping them to be- 
come more observant. These latter sug- 
gestions hold good whether or not the 
class is involved in a unit on Ireland. 

& 

While the ideas for a St. Patrick’s 
Party (page 12) are given in connec- 
tion with the unit on Ireland, they may 
be used independently. If you do not 
plan to have a party in the classroom, 
you may find the suggestions useful in 
making blackboard or window decora- 
tions. 

2 

Have you ever thought that some- 
times the projects in Junior Arts and 
Activities may be able to help you solve 
your personal problems? For example, 
the description of how to make a 
cloth Easter rabbit (page 14) may be 
just the thing if you have gifts to make 
for children, your own or your little 
nieces and nephews. Sometimes children 
in institutions lack playthings and kind- 
hearted individuals meet this need by 
making toys at home. 

« 

Have you noticed that each month 
we have been publishing a page of nature 
seatwork for the primary grades. (See 
page 20 of this issue.) While these seat- 
work pages are usually designed in con- 
nection with some unit, they may cer- 
tainly be used independently. Sometimes 
you may wish to have a short nature 
lesson; sometimes your class may be 
working on a nature unit with a similar 
theme; sometimes the class may be in- 
terested in the subject although no unit 
is in progress. In all these cases, these 
seatwork suggestions may be used. 

a 
The seasonal decorations shown on 


page 24 may also be used as motifs for 
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Easter cards, for notebooks, and for 
decorating stationery on which the chil- 
dren may write notes to shut-in mem- 
bers of the class. 


Kites are favorite toys of children, 


especially in the spring. Jerome Leavitt 
suggests simple ways to make them on 
page 25. Decorations for the kites are 
important, too. The children might find 
the designs on page 24 suitable or they 
might like to use designs similar to 
those shown on page 33. Of course, 
adaptation will be necessary if the de- 
signs are to fit into the spaces of the 
kites. 


& 

It is not possible in the space of ten 
issues of Junior Arts and Activities (or 
even in a larger number of issues) to 
give sufficient related portraits (such as 
that of Louis Pasteur on page 28) to 
fill a notebook. One class may be inter- 
ested in scientists, another in musicians, 
a third in political leaders, and so on. 
We should like to suggest, however, that 
pictures of great men together with 
biographical sketches and anecdotes 
appear frequently in newspapers and 
periodicals. If the class is interested in 
a certain field (such as science) the 
collection of pictures and factual data 
might be made into a year-long or semes- 
ter-long project. 

* 

I. Dyer Kuenstler has suggested pos- 
sible uses for the pussy-willow motif in 
her article on pages 30 and 31. Pussy 
willows can be used also to decorate 
Easter cards, to make three-dimensional 
pictures, and the like. The class can 
probably suggest other possibilities. 

& 


Using the sewing-card principle for 
Easter greeting cards (page 32) is un- 
usual but the same motifs can be the 
basis for regular sewing-ca:d pictures. 
In this case the outlines should be larger. 
The children might paste a cloth border 
around their pictures choosing a con- 
trasting color for more interesting 


effect. ° 


Because rabbits, chicks, and baskets 
are so well known and so frequently 
used, we have chosen these Mexican and 
Dutch designs for Easter cards for the 
upper grades. These designs will fit into 
a unit on Mexico or Holland and can 








IDEAS 


Ideas for you to use in your 
classroom, projects, activities, cor- 
relations are all available to you 
in back issues of Junior Arts and 
Activities! 


If you do not have a complete 
file of these magazines, you will 
find many valuable suggestions 
in the back issues, a limited quan- 
tity of which are still available! 
Below are listed March u«d April 
issues and a few of their outstand- 
ing features. 


March, 1939—a complete unit 
on Hawaii, projects, activities. 


April, 1939—a complete unit on 
South America. Spring projects, 
Easter designs. 


March, 1941—complete units on 
trees, Brazilian productions, New 
York. Easter crafts and designs. 


March, 1943—units on Mexico, 
spring, food, peanuts. 
activities. 


Spring 


April, 1943—units on the U. S. 
as a world power, airplanes, pets, 
civics. Easter projects and activi- 
ties. 


March, 1944—units on keeping 
the city safe and clean, Louisiana, 
the history of food, sheep and 
wool. Easter projects. 


April, 1944— units on Russia, 
milk, spring activities, Thomas 
Jefferson. Spring designs. 


ONLY 25c PER COPY! 
(Remittance must cnn all orders) 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 








also be used for birthday cards. 
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y the Editor’ Desks a 


Long ago, when we first beccme a 
part of the teaching profession, we 
were shocked to learn that many chil- 
dren enter the kindergarten and first 
grade without a knowledge of correct 
health habits. ‘‘Why,” we said, “every 
mother teaches her child those things.” 
After we had given a little thought to 
the problem and considered the chil- 
dren and their environment we discov- 
ered why this lack is observed in some 
of our children. Again, we find that 
a problem which should be solved in 
the homes of the children appears in 
the schools for solution. Teachers who 
have so many other experiences and 
projects for the children’s attention 
must devote time to this activity. | 


Keeping in mind our general theme for the year: to provide children with a 
background for happy and gracious family life; we find that this of all the areas 
where teachers must perform family functions is the most permanently resultful. If 
children learn proper health habits in school they become so much a part of 
life as adults that there is little chance for the coming generation of children to be 
unaware of them. (Of course, we speak generally. There are exceptions.) And 
if proper health habits are to be established, we must not think of it as a primary- 
grade activity. It's the 10-year-old boy who hates to brush histeeth. It's the high- 
school student who neglects to dress properly in inclement weather. More than 
that, the health habits that children customarily learn in the lower grades are 


not sufficient. Older girls should learn about proper sanitation in the home, for 
an example. 











A realistic health program in the schools takes into consideration the environ- 
ment of the children. It is ridiculous to reiterate the desirability of the daily bath 
in a tub if the children come from homes where water must be heated on the stove 
before bathing. While we recognize the wisdom of brushing the hair, brushes cost 
money and a brush for each member of alarge family may be beyond the budget. 


The desirable, ‘over-all picture we want to create is one of cleanliness and care 
as guides to good health. The means to achieve that end should coincide with 
the facilities available. 


We can be sure of one thing, however, when our people are aware of good 
health habits, when they become a part of daily living, the schools will have 
achieved a goal which has been sought by leaders of national life for hundreds 
of years. Each year we advance toward that goal. We can see the realization 
of it in the not-too-distant future. The schools have made an epic contribution to 
national physical well being. Without that basic factor, spiritual and intellec- 
tual development is difficult of attainment. 


—_ Edie 
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A STUDY OF EIRE 


A UNIT FOR UPPER GRADES 


by PAULETTE SLOAN 


L INTRODUCTION 


At the beginning of this study of “the 
emerald isle” a clear distinction should 
be made between Northern Ireland 
and Eire. For this purpose a map should 
play an important part in the work. 
Mark off the section on the map which 
shows Northern Ireland. (It might be 
a good idea to color this section to 
make the difference even plainer.) 

Northern Ireland is a part of the 
United Kingdom. That means that it is 
under the rule of the British Parliament. 
It does, however, differ slightly from 
other parts of the United Kingdom in 
that it has a Parliament of its own—a 
Senate and a House of Commons. This 
provides Northern Ireland with some 
measure of home rule comparable to our 
state governments in their relationship 
to our Federal Government. 


Eire’s status in the British Empire 
(note that it is not a part of the United 
Kingdom) is the same as that held by 
Canada. It is a separately governed and 
independent nation bound to England 
oily by such ties that ‘arise between 
people of the same Empire, interests 
which pertain mainly to economic mat- 
ters. 

In this study we shall primarily 
consider Eire; however, because Eire 
and Northern Ireland are so closely 
bound historically it will be necessary 
to include reference to both. 


lL MOTIVATION 


In March the celebration of Saint 
Patrick’s Day will provide a motivation 
for the study. The teacher might ask 
the class questions such as, “From 
what does the expression ‘the wearin’ of 
the green’ arise?” “Who was Saint 
Patrick and why is he remembered to- 
day?” “Why is green the national color 
of the Irish?” 

In addition, the consideration of Irish 
songs, many of which are popular today, 
may provide added interest in the study. 


I. SUBJECT MATTER 
A. History 


Eire’s history is a long and turbulent 
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one. In the main, the Irish are descend- 
ants of the Celts who came from Cen- 
tral and Western Europe beginning 
their invasion of the country about 400 
B.C. It is not necessary to go into great 
detail concerning the history of Eire, 
however, some understanding of impor- 
tant issues is not only desirable but ne- 
cessary if the class is to understand 
present-day Eire and Northern Ireland. 


The early Irish divided their land into 
the famous “Five-Fifths of Ireland.” 
These divisions consisted of Ulster, 
North Leinster, South Leinster, Munster, 
and Connaught. Over each of these ruled 
a king and over all of the kings ruled 
the high king, or the Ard-Ri. Cormac 
Mac Art was the greatest of these high 
kings. 


With the weakening of Rome’s power 
the Irish began to make raids on other 
territories and there are many evidences 
of this Irish expansion. Such evidences 
have been found along the western sea- 
board of Britain from Argyle to Devon; 
and in Wales, Irish dynasties sprang 
up and lasted for centuries. 


Although there is evidence of the 
Irish having been Christianized (aside 
from the thousands of Christian cap- 
tives who were slaves) before the first 
Christian mission which was sent to 
Ireland in 429, Saint Patrick, who was 
sent as bishop to Ireland in 432 might 
be said to have, in the broad sense, in- 
troduced Christianity to Ireland. He 
also reformed Irish law, abolished slav- 
ery, and established schools which for 
centuries were centers of Western le«rn- 
ing and culture. From that time until 
the eighth century Ireland achieved a 
sort of “golden age” during which time 
wonderful works of art, illuminated 
books, literary contributions to culture, 
and so on were produced. 


However, toward the close of the 
eighth century the Norsemen began to 
attack Ireland. These attacks and sub- 
sequent conquests did not cease until 
1014 when the Norsemen were de- 
feated in the Battle of Clontarf where 
the Irish were led by the great chieftain 


Brian Boru. Brian had done much to 
unite the Irish people and things might 
have gone very well after the Norse de- 
feat had Brian himself not been killed. 


As it was, a period of great unrest 
followed. Then the Pope made Ireland 
a papal fief of England which was then 
under the rule of Henry II. English 
troops were sent over to Ireland and 
the king began apportioning the land 
among his own friends and favorites. 
The Irish began to be subjected to un- 
just and cruel treatment and there were 
frequent cases of open rebellion. Reli- 
gious conflict was added to the fire 
when the Protestant Reformation came. 
The lot of the Irish Catholics became 
increasingly miserable. Oppression after 
oppression came in the rule of Oliver 
Cromwell. James II, who became king in 
1685 was of some help in relieving the 
lot of the Irish. However, he was de- 
posed by William of Orange and when 
he fled to Ireland and raised an army 
he was defeated by William in the Battle 
of the Boyne in 1690. 


Ireland continued to be oppressed and 
rebellion and insurrection were both 
frequent and bloody. Daniel O’Connell 
managed the emancipation of the Irish 
Catholics in 1829 but there was still 
political and economic trouble. When 
the potato blight which swept all of 
Europe struck Ireland, where it was 
particularly severe, thousands died of 
starvation in spite of all relief measures. 
This led to an even more determined 
fight for freedom by the Irish. Home- 
rule bills (or self-government bills) 
were vainly introduced into the English 
Parliament. Adding to the trouble was 
the fact that Ulster preferred union with 
England while the rest of Ireland wanted 
independence. Civil war seemed immi- 
nent. 


In 1914 a Home Rule Bill was passed 
but its enforcement was delayed until 
after World War I. The “Easter Week” 
rebellion occurred in 1916 but this was 
successfully supressed. Arthur Griffith, 
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a Dublin journalist, had founded the 
Sinn Fein (Ourselves) and this organi- 
zation was active in agitation for Irish 
freedom before the war should end. 
Following the war the Sinn Fein party 
formed a National Assembly (a Dail) at 
Dublin and declared Irish independence 
under the leadership of Eamon De Va- 
lera. There followed between the Irish 
and the English a period of strife and 
conflict almost unheard of before. 


At last the more “middle of the road” 
party in Ireland won out and in De- 
cember, 1921, a treaty was drawn up. 
Ulster remained with England as 
Northern Ireland, and the rest of the 
country assumed its status as the Irish 
Free State. Internal disputes continued, 
however, and it has been only in very 
recent years that blood has not been 
spilled with alarming frequency. 


B. Culture 


Looking into the background of Irish 
culture one of the interesting 
groups is the Druids. These Druids are 
thought to have arisen from among pre- 
Celtic inhabitants of Ireland among 


most 


which was a class of seers and sorcerers. 
ihe Druids were more or less an asso- 
viation of professional wise men. They 
viaimed to be experts in high knowledge 
and principally in knowledge of the 






















































































gods, the other world, future life, star 
movements, and so on. They also 
claimed occult and prophetic powers and 
they were accepted as the final authority 
on religion and law. With the coming 
of Christianity they were displaced but 
they remained the authorities on law, 
national history, and Irish literature. 
To them is attributed the great “sense 
of homeland” which is certainly not poli- 
tically based in the minds of the Irish 
people. 


Ancient ruins, which bestrew the 
countryside, and excavations give ample 
evidence that Irish culture was once as 
broad as it is old. 


It was during the Golden Age about 
which we spoke before that the great 
achievements were made in ancient Irish 
culture. It was one of the happiest 
periods, Ireland has ever known. As one 
illustration of the Irish cultural stand- 
ing among men of learning a man of 
that time wrote that in one day he 
saw seven ships carrying European 
scholars sailing up the Shannon River 
to Clonmacnoise which was one of the 
famous monastery-universities. 


Although they were called universities 
they were little more than a collection of 
wood or stone huts or shale. A monas- 
tery became a university when there 


























was a large enough number of students, 
Churches and libraries were larger huts, 
Yet, the monks were some of the mogt 
learned men in the world. They wrote 
and conversed in both Latin and Greek 
They were famous for their illuminated 
manuscripts of the Gospels and other 
writings. Among these is the Book of 
Kells which is made up of 339 pages of 
the Four Gospels in Latin and is gor. 
geously decorated and illustrated jp 
color. 


Besides these monastery-universities, 
the existence of which is amazing 
enough, the Irish produced an astound. 
ing art which has been discovered in 
ancient crannogs. These crannogs were 
islands usually built artificially as 
strongholds of the kings and their courts, 
Lagore is typical of these. It is set ina 
shallow pond and the island itself js 
130 feet long and 10 feet high. It was 
built far enough from the shore so that 
it was a short row in one of the six. 
oared canoes which were found near by. 
It is assumed that the buildings were 
flimsy, only one story high and made 
of wood. Possibly the king and his reti- 
nue and their families totaled 100 
people. 

The various household occupations 
and craftwork took place on the cran- 
nog. Besides grinding mills, excavators 
found spindles, spindle-whorls, a weav- 
ing comb, and bronze needles. A wood- 
en shoe-last and waste bits of leather 
tell us that there were cobblers. Also 
numerous tools of wood, bone, and 
metal, springs and keys of padlocks, 
small iron shears, bronze bowls and the 
like have been found. At Lagore was 
also found the first glass workshop to be 
discovered in Ireland. Slate and bone 
on which the artists designed the deco- 
rations for ornamental bronzes have 
been found as have amber beads and 
curios. 


In recent years Eire has had a tre 
mendous Gaelic revival going so far as 
to have the outmoded Gaelic language 
a compulsory subject in the schook. 
Naturally, there is a wide division of 
opinion on whether or not this should 
be done. 


One can appreciate the interest of the 
Irish in reviving their own particular 
culture not only because it was great, 
but also because they were for hun 
dreds of years under that which ca 
only be considered as a foreign domin« 
tion. 

The outlook for Ireland’s future is 
one of great hope. Economically and 
culturally she has much to look forward 
to and she has the opportunities 
make great strides in both. 
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The border about these two pages of Eire 
illustrations is an adaptation of designs from 
the Sixth and Tenth Century Celtic illuminated 
manuscripts: the Book of Kells and the Book 
of Macdurnan. These will serve to show the 
class the amazing art of early Eire. Remind 
them that the people in creating these de. 
signs had none of our modern instruments for 
technique or reproduction. 





At upper left are shown a bronze brooch, 
which is an article of the Seventh Century, a 
bronze belt buckle and a bronze disk. The 
artists who designed the decorations for these 
ornamental pieces made their preliminary 
sketches on slate and bone. Below are shown 
other bronze pieces including a bugle-horn 
shaped trumpet. It was made in two parts and 
then soldered together. The circular piece is 
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= disk’ which was worn about the 
and the other piece is one of a set of 
earrings. 

cart which we have pictured is one 
| of those some of which are still used 












t top right is shown a typical peasant 
. From it might have come the woman 
below. She is carrying a spade with 
to dig potatoes. The basket-like affair 
her back is called a “creel” and in it she 
ies the potatoes which she digs. 

the bottom is pictured Trinity College's 
campanile (bell tower). Trinity College 
Dublin. Burke, Congreve, Goldsmith, 
Swift are some of its famous alumni. Co- 
ional now, Trinity College was founded 
591. The Book of Kells is kept at Trinity. 
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By LUCILLE STREACKER 


St. Patrick's Day is a fine time to have a 
party, and here are two ideas for place. 
cards for your guests. The little pipe, a 
traditional symbol of the Irish, is made 
from an empty acorn cup. It may be 
painted green or gold. A burnt match. 
stick is pushed into a small hole which js 
carefully drilled in the side. The shamrock 
of green construction paper is pasted 
around the pipe stem. 


The harp is cut from green or yellow 
construction paper. Cut the patterns. 
Then fold 2 on dotted line A and slit on 
B. Cut a lollipop stick 234" long, split i 
a little at the top, push it into the hole 
marked on 2 and then down into a gum. 
drop base. Fit | into B and the split top 
of the stock. Decorate and ‘he name may 
be printed on the top. 
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A VISIT TO A MUSEUM 


By YYONNE ALTMANN 
KINDERGARTEN DIRECTOR 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


Miss Altmann’s units throughout this year 
ge concerned with social science studies. 
Miss Altmann has carried out each of 
these units in her own kindergarten. However, 
teachers will undoubtedly choose to adapt 
certain points and ideas to fit individual situa- 
tions, facilities, and talents. The general, 
broad application of this outline can be util- 
ized as it is er adapted for older children. It 
should be noted that the principal motivating 
force in the outline is the excursion. 


I, Introduction and motivation 

Almost every city has a museum. 
Children love to explore so going from 
room to room will be a delightful ex- 
perience for them. 

This unit can grow out of a conver- 
sational period. That is what happened 
in our class. One day when the chil- 
dren were telling news one of them 
said that he had been to the museum. 
Another child asked, “What is a mu- 
sum?” That started the discussion 
which ended in the children deciding 
that the museum was a place they 
wanted to visit. 

Il. Objectives 

A. General—(Refer to master outline. 
September, 1946, Junior Arts and Ac- 
tivities. ) 

B. Specific—to help each child 

1. To want to visit the museum 

2. To learn the duties of the man 
who is in charge of the museum 

3. To find out what is in each room 
of the museum 

4. To find out any information he 
wants to know about the museum 
__ 5. To understand the need of writ- 
ing thank-you notes to people who have 
helped with the unit 
_ 6. To learn how the community and 
its helpers (in this case the man who 
has charge of the museum) help him to 
live a happier life 

7. To make a book about the mu- 
eum or to contribute to the class book 
Ill. Development 

We telephoned the ri2n who is in 
charge of the museum and asked him 
if it would be convenient for him to lead 
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ACTIVITIES IN THE 
KINDERGARTEN 


a conducted tour of the museum on the 
day we had chosen. He was. agreeable 
to this so we sent notes home with the 
children asking for transportation on 
that day. We told the children some of 
the things that they would see, and 
since a few had already been taken to 
the museum by their parents they 
were able to add more to what the 
others would see. 

The cars arrived and we were off. 
Three important points to stress before 
going to the museum are: keep hands off 
the showcases, do not push, listen to 
the guide. Because the children will be 
excited by the trip some of them will 
flutter around like little birds, lighting 
here and there but actually obtaining 
little knowledge unless these points are 
adhered to. 

After the visit we wrote thank-you 
notes. Then the children decided that 
they wanted to put the information that 
they had derived from their visit to the 
museum into book form. We did some- 
thing a bit different in illustrating the 
story of the museum in that we took 
rough sandpaper, about 9” x 11”, and 
then drew the pictures we wished on 
that. It gave an oil-painting effect to 
the pictures. 

The museum unit led to associated and 
other creative activities: 

1. Sang songs about what they saw 
at the museum 

2. Listened to stories about the 
things they saw 

3. Learned poems about the dif- 
ferent things that they saw 

4. Made up stories and poems 
about what they saw 

5. Did rhythms relating to some of 
the things they saw at the museum— 
Indian dance, being birds, animals, dolls, 
etc. 
IV. Outcomes 

A. Skills—Children become more 
adept in 

1. Thinking about and discussing 
what they saw during the museum trip 


2. Increasing their vocabularies— 
museum, statues, pioneer, log cabin, 
china, etc. 

3. Speaking before the group 

4. Handling sandpaper and crayon 
as art mediums 

5. Music, stories, poems, rhythms 
relating to the unit. 

6. Making a book on the study of 
the museum 

B. Knowledges—Children added to 
their fund of information about 

1. The museum 

2. The man who has charge of the 
museum 

3. The part the man who has 
charge of the museum plays in their 
community 

4, The unit as a whole through stor- 
ies, songs, poems, and rhythms 

C. Attitudes (See master outline.) 

D. Appreciations — Children were 
more keenly aware of the just valuation 
of 

1. An orderly and logical devel- 
opment of the museum unit 

2. Their abilities and those of 
other children 

3. The book they made on the unit 
V. Integrations (See master outline. ) 
VI. Bibliography 
Stories 
Brock: One Little Indian Boy (New 

York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1932) 

Bailey and Lewis: “How the Robin’s 
Breast Became Red,” “The Legend of 
the Woodpecker,” For the Children’s 
House (Springfield, Mass.: Milton 
Bradley Co., 1921) 

Gage: Little Brown Bear (Racine, Wis.: 
Whitman Publishing Co., 1934) 

Kauffman: Tigers and Things (New 
York: The MacMillan Co., 1929) 

Williams: Little Elephant (Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday-Doran and Co., 
1930) 

Songs 

Baker and Kohlsaat: “The Dolly,” 
“Robin Redbreast,” Songs for the 
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By GRACE A. RANDALL 


To make this Easter rabbit, use light blue 
and light pink oilcloth, two buttons, floss, 
and a bell. Cut from the blue oilcloth two 
rabbits exactly alike. Cut circles and 
squares of oilcloth to back the button eyes 
(see illustration). Cut a band of pink oilcloth 
11/4" x 30". Turn one of the rabbits to the 
wrong side and sew it to the wrong side of 
the pink band. Sew these with an, overcast 
stitch sewing on the right side. Then sew 
the second side to the band. Stuff the rab- 
bit as you go. Use cotton or discarded 
material cut up into small pieces. When the 
rabbit is sewed and stuffed make a bow of 
pink oilcloth from several strips /" wide. 
Attach this bow to a band 1/2" wide which 
goes about the rabbit's neck. From this 
band also hangs the bell. 
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SCIENCE ACTIVITIES 


Thousands of years ago, before the 
Greeks and Egyptians were leaders in 
the world of their day, men have wanted 
to fly like birds. Think how fortunate 
you are to have been born in an age 
when man has already learned to fly. 


Men have risen into the air in bal- 
loons for many years, but it is only 
within the last 60 years that machines 
which are heavier than the air have 
been flown. One of the first known 
fights to be made in a glider was ac- 
complished in August of 1883 by John 
J. Montgomery. He flew in a glider for 
a distance of 602 feet. This flight was 
made in the hills near San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. Some years later Montgomery 
crashed to his death in one of his own 
gliders. It was not until eight years later 
that the German pilot, Otto Lilienthal, 
made his first successful flight in a 
glider. Of course, you have all heard 
how the Wright brothers, Wilbur and 
Orville, made their flight at Kitty Hawk 
on December 17, 1903 in an airplane 
which ran by motor power. Their air- 
plane weighed less than 200 pounds 
and was equipped with twin propellers. 
driven by a 4-cylinder, 16-horsepower 
gasoline motor. The plane stayed in the 
air for 59 seconds and traveled a dis- 
tance of 852 feet. So many changes and 
improvements have been made since 
that December in 1903 that you would 
hardly recognize their machine as being 
an airplane at all. 


Since men have wanted to fly and 
have been trying to make machines that 
would fly for nearly 2,000 years, let us 
see if we can discover why it is such a 
dificult thing to do. The first thing we 
must do is to find a way to keep an 
tirplane up in the air when we know 
that it is heavier or more dense than 
air. It is easy enough to stay in the air 
m a balloon because the balloon is 
lighter than air and is just like float- 
ing a boat in the water. But how can 
you make a boat stay on the surface 
of the water if it wants to sink? That 
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is just the problem we have with the 
airplane. 


The wing of the plane serves to keep 
it up in the air. Look at the sketch 
of the airfoil. This is a side view of the 
wing made by cutting right through the 
wing from the leading edge to the trail- 
ing edge. You will see that the distance 
from the leading edge to the trailing 
edge is longer on the top of the wing 
than it is on the bottom. Let us suppose 
that we are sitting on the wing of an 
airplane as it flies through the air. You 
will see that the air which goes over the 
top of the wing has to travel farther 
than the air which goes under. So the 
air which travels over the top of the 
wing must travel faster than the air be- 
neath in order to reach the trailing edge 
at the right instant of time. A scientist 
named Bernuolli found out that when 
air passes over a surface like that of an 
airplane wing, the faster the air travels. 
the less pressure it will exert against the 
wing. In the same way, the slower the 
air travels, the more pressure it exerts 
against the wing. Now since the air 
travels faster on top of the wing, the 
pressure down on top will be less than 
the pressure up on the bottom of the 
wing. Since the pressure up from the 
underside of the wing is greater, it is 
this force which helps to hold the air- 
plane up in the air. 


Study the diagram of the airplane 
carefully and see if you can tell what 
each part of the plane is designed to do. 
The wings, we already know, are to 
keep the plane up in the air. The fuse- 
lage, or body of the plane is to carry 
the passengers or cargo. The elevators, 
which are found on the tail assembly, 
cause the airplane to go up or down in 
the air. When the elevators are raised, 
the tail of the plane goes down and 
forces the nose up. This makes the 
plane climb. When the elevators are 
lowered, the plane goes down. The ele- 
vators are raised by moving the control 
“stick” back and are lowered by mov- 
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ing the “stick” forward. The rudder of 
the plane is mounted between and usu- 
ally above the elevators. It moves from 
side to side, just like the rudder of a 
boat. If the rudder is moved to the right 
the plane will turn to the right and if 
moved to the left the plane turns to the 
left. On all planes the rudder pedals 
control the rudder. The ailerons are 
mounted on the trailing edge of each 
wing. They move up and down like the 
elevators. When the right aileron is 
raised and. the left one lowered, the 
plane will tip down or bank to the right. 
The ailerons are controlled by moving 
the “stick” to right or left. The landing 
flaps are very much like the ailerons 
but they are usually larger and are 
mounted closer to the fuselage of the 
plane than the ailerons. Their purpose 
is to slow down the speed of the plane, 
usually when coming in for a landing. 


What we have just learned applies to 
airplanes and gliders alike. There are 
other types of planes that are heavier 
than air and fly in a different manner 
than the usual type of airplane. The 
autogiro is a plane that has two pro- 
pellers, one in the nose of the plane and 
the other over the top of the plane very 
much like an umbrella. It is this um- 
brella-like propeller that serves as a 
wing. It whirls around and keeps the 
plane in the air or will make it rise or 
fall in a vertical line. The great advan- 
tage of this type of plane is its ability 
to take off or land in a very small space. 
It can rise straight up in the air and 
land in the same way on a very few 
feet of landing area. This made it very 
valuable during the war in rescue work 
at sea or in mountainous regions. At 
sea, the plane can hover right over the 
men to be rescued without having to 
land on rough water. The big disadvan- 
tage of this plane is its slow speed. It is 
not capable of flying much more than 
120 miles per hour. 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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The helicopter is very much like the 
autogiro in its appearance, but it does 
not have a propeller in the nose. It has 
only the one umbrella-like propeller 
which can make it go forward or back, 
and up or down. This is done by chang- 
ing the pitch of the propeller blades as 
they whirl around. There is a small pro- 
peller mounted on the tail of the plane 
which looks very much like a fan. This 
keeps the plane from whirling around 
(due to the large propeller} and helps 
to guide the plane in its flight. 


















































The latest type of plane is the flying 
wing. The great Northrop Flying Wing, 
the XB-35 was flown for the first time 
last year. This great airplane has a wing 
span of 172 ieet. It has no tail or tail 
assembly and is truly a flying wing. 
The big advantage of this plane is the 
fact that it has gotten rid of the fuselage 
which is just so much extra weight and 
drag and does not produce any lifting 
power. We may look forward to many 
more experimental planes of this type. 


With lighter-than-air craft there is 
little if any problem in keeping the ship 
in the air. The reason that it stays up 
is that it is lighter and has less den- 
sity than the air around it. It is just like 
floating a boat on water. There are two 
principal types of ships, the balloon 
and the dirigible. The balloon type has 
a large gas bag and quarters for the 
crew and motors which are suspended 
from the bag. The gas bags are placed 
inside the frame. This ship also has 
quarters for the crew and housings for 
the motors and in addition has run- 
ways extending throughout the inside 
of the ship. These ships are much slow- 
er than the airplane but have the ad- 
vantage of being able to stay in the air 
without moving. This made them very 
valuable during the war for spotting 
submarines which were under water. 
They can move so slowly that expert 
spotters can look far below the surface 
of the water and see the large, dark 
shape which might mean a submarine. 
Depth bombs can be dropped directly 
on the target from such a vantage point. 
The disadvantages of the airships are 
that they move slowly and are very 
cumbersome to handle in stormy weath- 
er. The ships that carry helium gas need 
not fear the danger of fire or explosion 
from the gas, but where hydrogen gas is 
used the danger is very great. Hydrogen 
is very explosive when mixed with air 
and great care must be taken to see that 
it does not catch fire or explode. 

Ever since the first flight by the 
Wright brothers, 43 years ago, our air- 
planes have been powered with gasoline 
engines. These engines are the kind that 
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PATRICK POTATO 


Patrick Potato 

Was baked in his skin, 
Brown without 

And white within. 


When his overcoat 
Burst with pride, 
A bit of butter 
Was placed inside. 


So our Betty ate him, 
Coat and all, 

And that is why she 
Grew strong and tall. 


—Anne M. Movius 


THE GOAT 


A mountain goat was climbing high 
And soon he stood against the sky. 


He said: “This mountain is so tall 
“That I feel very, very small. 


“But this long climb has proved to me 
“That I’m the size a goat should be. 


“So I shall be content to sta 
“Just as I am from day to day. 


“And now | think I’d better go 
“To join the other goats below.” 


—Fredrika Shumway Smith 


IT'S MARCH! 


The woodchuck wakes and the muskrats 
stir, 

The chipmunk, that roguish roisterer, 

Frisks through the barnlot and the 
wood— 

He wouldn’t be quiet if he could! 

The frogs from the pond begin their 
song, 

Croaking: “We’ve slept too long, tooo, 
long!” 

The blue jays and the whippoorwills 

Shake out their calls across the hills, 

While robins come in new cravats— 

And, sometimes, wearing snowy spats. 


And need one add that boys and dogs— 
Eluding leash and pedagogues— 
Through field and wood adventuring, 
Find the first footprints of hidden 
spring. 
—Marion Doyle 


KITES 


Take thin little pieces of wood, 
String and strong paper, white— 
Fashion all three most carefully 
And you have a wonderful kite. 


A kite that will fly through the sky 
Over your gardens and house— 
Laugh in the air and call—“Down there 
You look as small as a mouse!” 


—Elsie M. Fowler 








have cylinders, pistons, and crankshafts 
and are known as reciprocating engines, 
Since the last days of World War [J 
many changes have taken place in the 
types of engines being used. Many of 
these new engines do not use a propel. 
ler at all. One of the planes using this 
jet-type motor is the P-80, Shooting 
Star, which crossed the United States in 
4 hours and 15 minutes. The jet motor 
does not use a propeller but shoots out 
hot blasts of gas and air. These blasts 
of gas shooting out from the motor move 
as fast as 4,500 miles an hour in the 
rocket jet. The driving power of the 
plane comes from this continuous hot 
blast of gases. The Third Law of Mo. 
tion, as given by Sir Isaac Newton, says 
“that for every force there is an equal 
and opposite force.” This is not a very 
clear explanation, but it does give the 
reason in terms of physical science. 


With the present type of gasoline 
engine it is not possible to fly planes 
much faster than 450 miles an hour. 
Jet planes of different design may fly 
up to 1,500 miles an hour (around the 
world in 16 hours) at altitudes of 40, 
000 feet and higher. Rocket planes may 
fly up to 3,500 miles an hour and faster 
and may eventually travel through inter- 
planetary space. The amount of power 
which is developed reaches as high as 
600,000 horsepower for the German 
V-2 rocket. This is about 300 times 
more powerful than the large airplane 
engines of today. 


When someday it becomes possible to 
use atomic power for flying, we may 
expect to see even higher speeds and 
greater power. 


What does all this rapid change and 
advancement in the field of aviation 
mean to you and to me? Is it just some 
sort of high-powered trick that we can 
stand back and look at and enjoy, like 
a magician pulling a rabbit out of a 
hat? Or does it have something to do 
with the way you and I are going to 
live for the rest of our lives? Will it 
help us to know something about other 
people in the world, how they live, how 
they play, and how they earn their liv- 
ings? Do you think it will be important 
for you to be able to understand the 
language of other people and how to get 
along with them on friendly terms? 
Talk this over with your teacher and 
with your parents and friends. It is far 
more important than we can imagine to 
interest ourselves in other people and 
other races. 

The simple experiments which a 
company this article will help you t 
understand some of the principles i~ 
volved in flying. 
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THE LIFTING POWER OF AIR 


Hold the strip of paper as shown in the illustra- 
tion and blow along the top of it. What makes the 


Arrange the spool and cardboard as shown in the illustration. The 
pin should be placed in the hole of the spool and should not stick into 
ich ac it, The purpose of the pin is to keep the cardboard from slipping away 

t ? 
from the spool. Hold the cardboard in position and then blow. Take your sitesi a 
ani hand away from the cardboard and see if you can blow it away from 
the spool. What scientist discovered this law of physics? 
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This simple nature activity for the 
smallest children is built around two 
things: a demonstration and an experi- 
ment which children can perform. The 
demonstration consists of a very ele- 
mentary explanation (outlined below) 
of the way the earth revolves around the 
sun so that seasons occur. The experi- 
ment tests the facts given in the demon- 
stration. 


PURPOSES AND PROCEDURE 


Children observe changes in the 
weather as winter merges into spring. 
They should be encouraged to ask why 
these changes occur. This can be done 
in class discussions. The interest in 
nature is there; it needs to be encour- 
aged and directed so that children can 
broaden their experiences. 


Once the desire to learn about the 
subject has been established, the demon- 
stration can begin. You might tell small 
portions of it, in story fashion, each 
day. After the first few conversations. 
the children can set up the experiment 
and the demonstration and experiment 
can run concurrently. Of course the ex- 
periment will carry over for several 
weeks. This will enable you to use the 
interest in the experiment to promote 
further small studies about spring. These 
will be outlined below, also. 


THE DEMONSTRATION 

(The following is a suggested way of 
telling the facts and presenting material. 
Such changes as are demanded by the 
particular group should be made by 
each teacher. See page 19 for a pictorial 
representation of the demonstration.) 


Have you ever walked with your 
mother and heard her say, “Let’s walk 
on the other side of the street. It’s sunny 
and we'll be warmer”? She might say 
that in the winter or fall or spring. In 
the summer she might say, “Let’s walk 
on the shady side, out of the sun.” 
Where was the heat coming from? From 
the sun. The sun is a great big ball of 
fire. It is so hot that, even though it is 
far, far away from us, it makes us 
warm. 

(At this point draw a circle sur- 
rounded by rays.) 


This is the sun.|It keeps us warm. 
Now, here is the earth. It is shaped like 
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WHY WE HAVE SPRING 






A NATURE ACTIVITY 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


this apple. 


(Choose an apple that is slightly flat 
at both ends.) 

Of course, it doesn’t have these dents 
at the ends and it is very much larger 
than this. Let’s add the earth to our 
picture. 


(Place the earth at some distance from 
the sun. If it is possible to do the demon- 
stration in three dimensions, it will be 
much more effective, especially with the 
smallest children.) 

Now, let’s look at the earth again. 
Every day, the earth turns like this. 


(Put your finger at the bottom of the 
apple and turn it slowly with the other 
hand.) 

So, if you are where this red spot is. 
part of the time the sun is shining on 
you and part of the time it is not. This 
makes day and night, for the sun gives 
us light and heat. 

Now, if the earth stayed in one spot 
and turned as I have shown you, we’d 
have day and night but we’d always 
have summer. But, the earth does some- 
thing else besides turn round and round 
each day. It very slowly moves around 
the sun, too. Like this. 

(Here is where the three-dimensional 
part enters. Try to arrange to demon- 
strate this in three dimensions.) 

See, sometimes the earth is nearer to 
the sun than at other times. And look 
at the rays of the sun. Sometimes they 
hit the earth straight. Sometimes they 
must travel a longer distance. 

(Show this on the blackboard pic- 
ture.) 

When do you suppose it is warmer 
on the earth, when the rays from the 
sun travel this much or this much? 

It would be fun to see that the earth 
comes nearer to the sun at some times 
during the year. We can see this very 
easily. 

(See experiment below.) 

Who can tell where the earth might 
be when spring arrives? When winter 
comes? 

(Elaborate as much as seems desir- 
able on this basic outline.) 


EXPERIMENT 
All that is needed for this experiment 








is a stick and a ruler. Place the stick 
in an open place in the schoolyard, 
Every day at recess or the noon hour 
measure the length of the shadow cast 
by the stick. It will become shorter as 
the days progress. 

If there is already some short object 
in the schoolyard, use it instead of the 
stick. However, the shadow of a tree or 
of a tall fence will not do because the 
objects are too tall and their shadows, 
accordingly, will be too long for little 
childrer to measure conveniently. 

A record of the experiment may be 
kept on the blackboard. 


The children will learn, during the 
course of the experiment, that, when 
the sun’s rays are obscured by clouds, 
there will be no shadow. 


INTEGRATIONS 


Most important of the integrations is 
the measuring done during the experi- 
ment. Even if you must do the measur- 
ing at first, the children will soon come 
to understand the procedure and will 
be able to do it themselves. 

Older children may want to keep a 
personal record of the experiment and 
this may be done in individual note- 
books. Here language, art, and writing 
are important. The children may write 
their own story of your presentation of 
the facts, illustrate it in their own fash- 
ion (taking your blackboard pictures 
as models), and completing the book 
by making an attractive cover. 

In the third grade, the explanation 
might be a little more detailed so that 
children understand the relationship of 
the sun’s rays to the region around the 
equator, thus giving an understanding 
of why the torrid zone is hot—a fine 
introduction to geography. 


RELATED ACTIVITIES 

While the experiment is in progress, 
additional small studies about spring 
might be undertaken; the warmer days 
help plants and animals to grow, what 
the spring means to the farmer, how we 
prepare for spring, spring activities and 
sports, and so on. Also, the class may 
want to take excursions (perhaps once 
or twice a week) to a near-by park to 
observe the progression of the changes 
from winter to spring. 
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SPRING NATURE SEATWORK 





RRR 


POINT TO THE 
SHADOW IN THIS 
PICTURE. 


MQQ QQ) 


HERE ARE TWO SHADOWS. POINT TO 
THE SHORTER ONE. WHICH ONE WOULD 
YOU SEE IN JANUARY? WHICH IN MARCH? 











re 


THESE ANIMALS WERE BORN IN THE HOW MANY LAMBS ARE 
SPRING. HOW MANY KINDS OF AN- | THERE HERE? HOW 


IMALS ARE THERE 


TURE ? 


IN THIS PIC- MANY COLTS? HOW 
MANY ANIMALS? 











A oe ae ee uz T0 GROW? 


Y SEE HOW THE 
FLOWER GROWS. 
WHICH WAY DOES 
THE PLANT LOOK 
FIRST? WHEN DO 
FLOWERS START 
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TEACHING MUSIC 


IN THE GRADES 


MUSIC AND SCIENCE CAN CORRELATE 
PART ONE: PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE LEVEL 


By LOUISE B. W. WOEPPEL 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF MUSIC 
DANA COLLEGE 

BLAIR, NEBRASKA 


To many people music and science 
are at opposite ends of the educative 
process. Science is considered exact, pre- 
cise, and intellectual. Music is often 
dubbed variable, vague, and emotional. 
In reality, music has many scientific at- 
tributes. These similarities or relation- 
ships may be divided into two areas: 
interpretative and explanatory. Let us 
consider each in turn. 

The interpretative approach is of 
greatest educative value in the primary 
and intermediate levels for several rea- 
sons. In music class the children are ac- 
quiring skill in and appreciation for 
music as an art. They are concerned 
with the beauty of sound rather than 
with the instrument that produced it. 
The average child is more delighted 
with the novelty of unusual sound ef- 
fects than curious about their origin. 
At primary level the child is acquiring 
a variety of sensory impressions of the 
non-critical, perceptive type. These sen- 
sations will form the precepts from 
which memories are made. Analysis and 
judgment require this fundamental basis. 

In science class, meanwhile, the 
same child is learning broad, general 
truths exemplified in the natural forces 
about him. Seasons, weather, rotation 
with its consequent effect of day and 
night and other characteristic phe- 
nomena are often studied in a primary 
nature-study class. When preparing 
such a unit, include the numerous, 
charming nature songs which often il- 
lustrate the types of phenomena listed 
above. The study of insects, small or 
domestic animals may also be broad- 
ened to include topical songs. 

Many of the poems thus set to music 
provide a different approach from that 
given in the science texts and afford 
an excellent supplement to the factual 
stories and drawings. Many of these 
songs may be whimsical or imaginative 
in tone and thought rather than matter 
of fact. That is what makes them valu- 
able. From Aesop’s fables to Disney’s 
animated cartoons, great artists have 
utilized humble or humdrum subjects 
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for works of art. Many of us attribute 
certain human characteristics to ani- 
mals whose names we then use to de- 
scribe people. It certainly indicates a 
different type of personality if we label a 
person a “fox,” or a “cat,” or a 
“hound”! Yet, many of these traits may 
have first originated in Aesop’s dis- 
cerning tales of personified animals. 
The observant eyes of the artist, the 
insight of the writer, and the keen ears 
of the musician all have something to 
contribute to our understanding of the 
world in which we live. An alert teacher 
will utilize every avenue of approach 
available. 

Aside from the additional information 
gained from consulting many fields, the 
class will benefit in various ways. The 
scientific child should learn that his 
favorite subject has many ramifications. 
If he is to become a success in that 
field he must have a broad, general 
knowledge. Moreover, the arts stimulate 
the imagination as few activities do. 
A young child has an unhampered im- 
agination. Tradition and plausibility do 
not fetter his thinking. Associating the 
charming, artistic interpretations with 
the facts will give him a new slant not 
only on the specific topic but also on 
the field as a whole. New inventions 
and discoveries in any field have re- 
quired imagination as well as accuracy 
and patience. Stimulating the imagina- 
tion of the creative child mind may 
lead to great achievements in future 
years. 

In every class one finds the child who 
is not especially interested in the world 
of nature; he lives in a world within 
himself. The myriads of tiny creatures 
who inhabit the earth may appear to 
have no relation to his dream world. 
Songs that dramatize the association of 
mankind and the animal world, songs 
that link the individual with the physi- 
cal world around him, may aid the 
romantic child. Through the arts he 
may realize his kinship with a larger 
universe. 

Some songs intended for the primary 


level are rather general in the factual 
material presented. Others present a 
specific bit of information. Whether the 
approach be whimsical or matter of fact, 
make sure that the information is ac- 
curate. If the song has sufficient artistic 
merit but creates a false impression, 
make that fact clear to the class. Chil- 
dren who have confidence in their teach- 
er will usually seek the necessary ex- 
planation. If one has a shy or unrespon- 
sive group, one may need to foresee 
such misunderstandings and prevent 
them. 

In intermediate grades, the interpre- 
tative angle may vary somewhat. Fre- 
quently children at this level study 
some specific classification such as an 
animal or bird. To give color and vari- 
ety to the unit, consult the topical song 
index in your musical reader. If your 
text has limited material why nct ask 
for copies of the books used in the 
grades just above and below yours? If 
possible, determine whether or not the 
suitable songs in lower level books have 
been taught. Presenting an old friend 
for review, in connection with a new 
unit, gives the group another familiar 
link upon which to fasten new facts. If 
the song has not been taught previously, 
rote it to the group in your usual pro- 
cedure. 

If you teach in a system in which 
some method of indicating what has 
been taught and when it was taught is 
used, the following section may not in- 
terest you. However, if you have no 
way of determining what previous music 
material has been covered, the following 
plan may be the solution of your prob- 
lem. In the index or along the margin 
of the “desk copy,” write down the 
grade in Roman numeral, and the 
month and the year a song was taught. 
If several teachers exchange books to 
secure more material this is an excellent 
plan to use. Succeeding teachers may 
learn at a glance what songs have been 
learned by her group and when they 
were taught. Then she can gauge the 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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THE PIED PIPER 


OF HAMELIN 


“Rats, rats, rats!” wailed the house- 
wives. 

“It’s a disgrace!” thundered the 
deacon. 

“Terrible!” moaned the baker. 

“Awful!” growled the grocer. 

And everyone in the town of Hamelin 
(which was in Brunswick by Hanover 
city) was making similar protests about 
the state of affairs there several hundred 
years ago. They wailed and thundered 
and moaned and growled individually 
and collectively because of the rats. The 
rats had completely taken over the town. 
And they were such fierce and ferocious 
rats that the cats were of no use be- 
cause they killed the cats; and the dogs 
were of no use because they fought off 
the dogs; and they ate up the food; and 
one family even made its nest in the 
deacon’s Sunday hat. But when it got to 
the point that even conversation was 
impossible because one couldn’t be 
heard above the squeaking and shriek- 
ing of the rats it was too much! The 
people of Hamelin marched in a body 
right down to the town hall, up the 
steps, through the hall, and in to the 
mayor and council chamber. 

(Pause here for sketching.) 

“Do something!” demanded the 
housewives. 

“The Lord helps those who help 
themselves,” reminded the deacon. 

“We want action!” yelled the baker. 

“Yes, action,” echoed the grocer. 

“Well-well-we-er-ah,” sputtered the 
mayor, “what can we do?” 

“Well do something,” said the house- 
wives, “or you lose your positions!” 

And with that the crowd turned and 
marched right out again leaving the 
mayor and his council to fume and 
stew. 

“We certainly don’t want to lose our 
jobs,” said the mayor. 

“We certainly don’t!” the council 
agreed. 

“But we're going to unless we can 
think of some way out of this rat situa- 
tion,” the mayor sighed. 

“We certainly 
sighed, too. 


are,” the council 
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AN ADAPTATION OF BROWNING'S 


(Pause here for sketching. ) 

And while they sat there thinking and 
thinking they heard a tap at the door. 
“You may as well come in,” the mayor 
said. Whereupon the door opened to 
admit a very strange figure. He wore 
a coat which came to his heels and 
half of it was yellow and half of it red. 
He was tall and thin with sharp blue 
eyes, and light hair, and a smile played 
in and out about his mouth. 


_ He spoke at once. “I am called the 
Pied Piper. I am possessed of a secret 
charm by which I can draw all living 
creatures after me when I play my pipe 
which hangs here about my neck. I use 
my charm chiefly on creatures that 
harm people—such as the rats you have 
here. Now, for a thousand dollars I am 
willing to pipe the rats right out of 
Hamelin.” 

“Money means nothing in the face 
of such a crisis. Proceed with your 
piping!” and the mayor shook the Pied 
Piper’s hand. 

“Hooray, hooray!” The council mem- 
bers cheered as one man. 


(Pause here for sketching.) 


The Pied Piper descended to the 
street smiling quietly to himself. Then 
he took up his pipe and put it to his 
lips and blew. Before he had blown 
three notes the first of the rats ap- 
peared. And before he had blown three 
more a thousand others had joined the 
first, and then more and more and more 
rats came skittering and dancing out of 
the houses to follow the Pied Piper 
down the street. Old rats, young rats, 
middle-aged rats, and baby rats, 
brothers, sisters, uncles, cousins, fathers, 
mothers, great aunts and nephews. Out 
they came, every one of them, and fol- 
lowed the Pied Piper down to the river. 
Just at the edge of the river the Piper 
stood and piped those rats right over 
the bank and into the water! Splash, 
splashity, splash they went, every one 
of them down to a watery grave. 


(Pause here for sketching.) 


(Actually, one of them got away by 
managing to swim to the other shore but 
ever after that he was changed. The ex- 


FAMOUS POEM 
By AMY SCHARF 


perience affected his mind and he would 
sit about shaking his head and mut. 
tering foolishly to himself.) 

The mayor and council rushed out 
into the streets where the townspeople 
were crowding about the Pied Piper 
congratulating him. 

“Good work, my boy,” said the mayor 
thumping him heartily on the back. 

“Thank you, sir,” the Piper replied, 
“and now, if you please, my thousand 
dollars.” 

“Well, now,” and the mayor and coun- 
cil members shifted glances among 
themselves, “that’s a lot of money. The 
rats are gone, quite dead in fact since 
we with our own eyes saw them sink 
into the river. What’s dead can’t come 
to life, you know, and so we have de- 
cided to give you fifty dollars. And 
that is really quite a sum for a poor 
fellow such as you.” 

“But the sum agreed upon was a 
thousand dollars,” the Piper protested. 

The mayor frowned. “See here, 
young man, take fifty or nothing. We've 
no time to waste on a beggar like you.” 

(Pause here for sketching.) 

The Piper looked very sad. “I am 
sorry you feel that way about it. You 
will pay more dearly than you can 
imagine.” So saying the Piper t ook 
up his pipe again and began to play 
This time the tune was sweet and 
light and gay. It was enchanting and 
that’s just what it did to the children 
of Hamelin—it enchanted them. By 
two’s and three’s, alone, and in groups 
they came skipping out of the houses of 
Hamelin. Down the street they came, 
straight after the Piper who led them 
away. 

(Pause here for sketching.) 

The townspeople were helpless. They 
could not move to stop the Piper who 
was piping their children away, out of 
the town they went, shouting and laugh- 
ing as they followed the wonderful 
music. 

As the horrified people watched, the 
Piper led the children straight to the 
mountain. 

“He can’t cross that mountain,” the 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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SEASONAL 









DECORATIONS 


These seasonal decorations for Easter ma 
be used in a variety of ways: in the classroom 
itself as blackboard decorations or on the 
bulletin board; by individual pupils as note. 
book cover designs, picture borders, 
gested Easter card designs; or they may serve 
as suggestive models for Easter murals, k 
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ACTIVITIES IN WOOD 
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KITES TO FLY 
By JEROME LEAVITT \ ij 
PROJECT I—FLAT KITE. This kite is “ hy 
made with three kite sticks, paper, and | x 
string. Cut two !/, x 1/3" sticks 42" long, wr 
SS and one 30" long. With string secure the h . 
sticks together as shown in the illustra- : , 
a tion. Match the ends of each stick and DETAIL OF STICKS 
stretch the string around the complete 1s" 


outer frame. Lay the kite frame on a 





large sheet of strong paper and cut out 
2" beyond the frame. Cover this 2" bor- 27 
der with paste and fold over the string 
so as to cover the frame completely. 


«=— STRING 


gC / 


m 


Attach your flying string where the sticks 
cross. 





eine 


BOW KITE 








r 





PROJECT 2— BOW KITE. To make 
this kite cut two 4" x !/g" sticks 36" 

















long. Fasten together with string as 
shown, and place on a piece of kite paper 
Cy that is larger than the frame. Cut the a 
paper to shape 2" wider on all sides than ? 
the frame. Coat border with paste and — ey ST 


fold over. Attach a tail made from strips 
of cloth to lower end, and operating it ——— 
string where sticks cross. Pull horizontal 


crosspiece in bow shape with a string as 





shown. This is an easy-to-make and easy- 


to-fly kite. a? 
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FIGHTING DISEASE 


A SCIENCE UNIT FOR UPPER GRADES 


By ANN OBERHAUSER 


The end of winter usually brings 
much illness with it. Colds and influ- 
enza are common and absences in 
schools are likely to be high. What better 
time, then, to begin a study of the strug- 
gle of man to conquer disease? The 
following unit has been planned to serve 
as an introduction to other units; to give 
an over-all picture of the various phases 
of this mighty struggle; to acquaint the 
boys and girls with the great variety of 
skills and aptitudes which comprise the 
picture. ee 

Before we can learn anything about 
fighting disease, we must know just what 
the words mean. “Fighting” is simple; 
we understand that. But “disease” re- 
quires a little more attention. Webster 
defines it, in part, as “a condition in 
which bodily health is seriously attacked, 
deranged, or impaired. Disease is an 
alteration of the state of the human 
body interrupting or disturbing the per- 
formance of vital functions.” 


APPROACH 


Since this unit has been designed for 
older children and because there are 
such a variety of possible approaches, 
we think that the teacher will be the best 
judge of this phase of the unit. We sug- 
gest that you read the unit, then decide 
on the approach. 


OBJECTIVES 


1. To give the children some idea of 
the scope of an important branch of 
science. 

2. To introduce them to the scientific 
method. 

3. To help them to understand disease. 
4. To develop an appreciation of those 
members of the community who con- 
tribute to physical well-being. 

5. To demonstrate how various fields of 
activity overlap and integrate—a prac- 
tical demonstration of interdependence 
of people. 


DEVELOPMENT 
I. A consideration of the meaning of 
disease 
A. Possible types of disease 
1. Those caused by bacteria 
a. Tuberculosis 
b. Influenza 
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c. Typhoid fever 
d. Others should be named and 
considered. 
2. Those caused by functional dis- 
orders 
a. Heart diseases 
b. Diabetes 
c. This list may be elaborated 
upon at the teacher’s discretion. The 
important thing is to recognize these 
types of disease. 
3. Those of uncertain cause, such 
as cancer 
4. Those caused by viruses, such as 
polio 
B. Taking into account the definition 
of disease, any injury can also be called 
a disease: concussion, fractures, wounds, 
and the like. 
II. How diseases are studied 
A. Discovery of the symptoms 
B. Inspection of the course of the 
disease 
C. Attempts to find the cause of the 
disease in order that 
1. Treatment may be prescribed 
2. Preventive measures may be 
taken 
It is in the third category that most 
of the work in fighting disease must be 
done. Merely knowing that one may be 
contracting a disease and knowing how 
that disease will affect the body are not 
enough. What causes the disease is of 
primary importance. 


III. Finding the cause of disease 

A. A background of knowledge of 
symptoms and course of the disease is 
necessary. 


B. Many fields of science help the 
investigator. 

1. Physics — effects of heat and 
cold; pressure; tension; etc. 

2. Chemistry — effects of various 
substances; chemical changes within 
the body; etc. 

3. Bacteriology (the study of tiny 
living things, visible only under a 
microscope)—which of these are harm- 
ful to the body and how they harm it. 

4. Many other sciences contribute 
directly and indirectly (by providing the 
tools and devices needed by scientists 





in other fields). 
IV. Discovering treatments and preven- 
tive measures. 

Here again, many sciences contribute. 
Some diseases must be treated by spe- 
cial chemicals and drugs; some by elec- 
trical devices; some by surgery; and 
so on. To prevent diseases, insects must 
be eradicated; contamination of other 
sorts avoided; proper diet provided; 
and so on. 

V. How the community and industry 
help the doctors and scientists 


A. By co-operating with the measures 

they prescribe 

1. Cleaning up infected places 

2. Providing proper sanitation 

3. Giving publicity to preventive 
and other measures 

4. Supplying the scientists with 
funds 

B. By utilizing the equipment of in- 

dustry 

1. Airplanes for spraying infected 
areas 

2. Constructing laboratories and 
plants (for example, for tne production 
of penicillin) 

3. By providing scientists with 
laboratories in which to work 

4. By manufacturing needed ma- 
terials cheaply so that all may avail 
themselves of them 


Naturally, a great many more items 
could be added to this list. See “Activi- 
ties” for an elaboration of this point. 
VI. Some famous fighters of disease: 
Pasteur, Koch, Jenner, Walter Reed, etc. 


ACTIVITIES 


In order to understand the scope of 
this probk m of fighting disease, let the 
class pick out one particular disease in 
which much has been accomplished and 
on which material is available; tubercu- 
losis, or even hay fever, for example. 
Let the children follow the pattern here 
suggested: make observations (they may 
tell what they know about the disease, 
read about its symptoms and manifesta- 
tions, etc); follow the scientists in for- 
mulating a theory about the cause of 
the disease (in the case of tuberculosis, 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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"These three things, will, work, and success, between them 
fill human existence." Louis Pasteur wrote these words to his 
sister early in his life and he lived by them until he died. Born 
in 1822 in Dole, Jura, France, he was the son of a tanner. The 
first 20 years of his life gave no indication that he was to give 
to the world some of the greatest scientific discoveries of all 
time. In 1842 he was graduated from Royal College at Bes- 
ancon with only "mediocre" in chemistry. 


The lectures of J. B. Dumas at Sorbonne in Paris first in- 
spired him to be a chemist. Research on racemic acid was 
the first of his contributions. Then when he advanced his 


theories about microbes the medical world laughed and the 
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battle was on! Pasteur said that all microbes must come into 
their victims through the air. The professors answered that 
microbes can generate spontaneously. All France was stirred 
by this war which, of course, Pasteur won. He might have 


rested on his laurels, but he was driven furiously on to work. 
When he was 45 he almost died of a brain hemorrhage after 


which he was paralyzed on one side. Still he worked and 


brought to the world pasteurization, vaccination, and astound- 
ing knowledge of the deadly microbes of disease and infec 
tion. His last work was immunization against rabies. Rich in 
years and honors Pasteur died on September 28, 1895 exhort- 
ing to the end: "One must work!" 
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El Chino had done some new stunts 
that afternoon and little Miguel was 
amazed at the things that El Chino could 
do. 


Miguel stopped beneath the great eu- 
calyptus tree. Its branches were hang- 
ing far over the bay. Miguel had felt 
proud of his own acrobatic stunt when 
he stood up on his father’s launch and 
grasped the branches of this tree as the 
launch passed beneath. If he had been 
a man he could have reached the limb 
from which the branches hung. It would 
have taken so little to have brushed 
Miguel from the top of the launch. He 
lay flat after he grasped the branch. 
He loosened his grip immediately. The 
leaves and limbs had tickled his bare 
back as the launch passed. Only when 
the tide was up could Miguel do this. 


However, El Chino could walk on his 
hands. He could hang by one hand from 
the balcony of the commissary when 
no one was looking. The blue uniformed 
policemen would have nabbed El Chino 
if they had seen him. 


Many things were not allowed in 
Guatemala, for everyone had to be hon- 
est. To take anything that you did not 
own, meant going to jail. No one wanted 
to go to jail—not even El Chino. Never- 
theless, he did do many things that 
were not right. 


One time El Chino climbed up on a 
banana lifter and lay in one of the 
pockets where a big bunch of bananas 
would lie if the lifter were operating. 
The lifter had not been in use since the 
great war began because there were no 
boats to carry the bananas to the big 
United States. These tall lifters stood idle 
on the long pier that reached far out 
into the bay. The freight cars ran along 
the wharf when times were prosperous. 


El Chino had shown great bravery 
in the early days of his stunts. That was 
when there were great piles of green 
bananas on the docks. Freight carriers, 
bare except for their shorts, were sweat- 
ing at their work as though water had 
been poured on them. They had to get 
all of the bananas on board before dark. 
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MIGUEL’S STUNT 


A STORY FROM GUATEMALA 


By ELIZABETH L. SHEFFIELD 


The great hold of the ship was wide 
open as it lay at anchor. Miguel could 
see the black men placing the great 
green bunches (called stems) inside in 
orderly piles. 


Suddenly there was a scream and 
Miguel had turned to see El Chino slip- 
ping out from a crevice between the 
banana bunches. He flipped off a taran- 
tula and bit out the spot where it had 
been. It wasn’t El Chino who had 
screamed but a big overgrown boy who 
hung around the ships. That bite had 
saved E] Chino’s life for he took out 
the poison with that bit of flesh. A 
dent remained to remind him always of 
the tarantula. 


Always El Chino had done stunts that 
no other boy could do. He was brave 
and daring. From Miguel’s viewpoint, 
El Chino was to be admired and copied. 


Miguel would not even ask his father 
to let him run the gasoline launch, 
though he knew everything about it. He 
had watched so carefully everything that 
his father did. To Miguel that would 
be one of the greatest days when he 
was permitted to handle the launch. 


As Miguel pondered over this be- 
neath the eucalyptus tree, he decided to 
do something to make himself impor- 
tant—important like El Chino. Every- 
thing that he could think of El Chino 
had already done. There was the great 
mass of green seaweed. El Chino had 
come walking out of the bay covered all 
over with the seaweed. The children had 
screamed for he had looked like a great 
green sea monster and not like any fish 
that they had ever seen. Anyway, who 
had ever seen a fish walk out of the 
bay? Most people said El Chino would 
do one stunt too many someday and 
then there would be no El Chino. 


Next day was the fiesta and every- 
one went to the fiesta. Miguel wanted to 
remain at home in the morning. Some- 
how he felt that he might think up some- 
thing if he were alone. The quiet little 
wooden house set on poles over the 
water, the lapping of the waves be- 
neath the house might give him an idea. 





It was his one opportunity to be alone. 
Only at fiesta time did everyone go 
away. 

That morning he lay on his stomach 
on the long plank walk that led from 
the shore to the house. His feet were 
dangling in the water for the tide was 
up. He gazed lazily at the white clouds 
floating in the sky. His thoughts were 
drifting with them but he hoped to 
settle on something worth thinking 
about. 


Then he beheld El Chino in the euca- 
lyptus tree. El] Chino should have been 
at the fiesta amusing the people. But 
no, he was trying a new stunt. He knew 
that everyone was at the fiesta and had 
chosen this time to practice. He had not 
seen little Miguel lying on the gray plank 
walk. He was much engrossed in his 
stunt. 

Miguel watched wide-eyed as El Chino 
threw a noose over a limb and tried to 
grab it with his teeth. Each time he 
raised on tiptoe, his brown toes clinch- 
ing the limb, he almost lost his balance. 


It would be a great stunt, Miguel 
could see that. If El Chino held the rope 
between his teeth he could reach up 
with his two hands and grab the limbs 


above and then swing down the rope. 


Even as Miguel looked, El Chino 
slipped. Somehow the noose went over 
his head and caught him beneath the 
ears and tightened. He could not reach 
the limbs for the rope caught beneath 
his chin. It was not around his neck. 
Wiggling made it more dangerous. 

Being a little Indian boy Miguel did 
not get excited as he might had he been 
Spanish. Without thinking he jumped in 
the launch and started the engine. Luck- 
ily it had not yet cooled from being run 
in the morning. Miguel eased the launch 
under the tree and El Chino’s feet 
touched the smooth top. Miguel reached 
up and loosened the noose. 


“You are a hero,” El Chino said, 
“and you saved my life.” 

Inside Miguel felt well repaid for with 
these words El Chino had bestowed on 
him a great honor. 
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PUSSY-WILLOW ACTIVITIES 


In early spring, even though the 
snow may still be on the ground, our 
thoughts often turn to our gardens. 
This is the time to grow an indoor 
garden. Twigs of many bushes, if 
placed in a jar of water and set in the 
sun, will send forth an array of green 
leaves several weeks before the same 
tree or bush will do so out of doors. 

For classroom study, cut twigs of 
willow and forsythia. They are both 
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By |. DYER KUENSTLER 


decorative and easy to grow. Possibly 
there are no willow trees or bushes in 
your neighborhood. In that case, a 
few pussy-willow twigs can be _pur- 
chased at a florist for a very reason- 
able sum. 

If you want the forsythia to flower, 
be sure that the twig you select was not 
pruned late last fall. Cut a twig from 
a long straggling branch and you should 
have success. 


The children should be encouraged 
to keep the large glass jars filled with 
water and to note any growth in the 
twigs. In a week or so grayish downy 
pussy willows will decorate the willow 
twig, and bell-like yellow flowers will 
appear on the forsythia. 


In due time, however, the “pussies” 
will fall off and the flowers will fade, 
but if the twigs are healthy they will 
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sprout delicate green leaves. By this 
time white roots will also be growing 
in the water on the main twigs. More 
and more roots will appear until the jars 
will be full of them. 

The children may now plant their 
twigs in pots. Fill each pot half full of 
soft earth. Lift a twig from the water 
and place the roots carefully in the pot. 
Cover them gently with more soil. Fill 
up the pot and press the soil down. 
Then water it well. 

The leaves may wilt somewhat at 
first, but if the soil is kept moist they 
will soon recover. And by the time that 
spring really comes, your young willow 
tree or forsythia bush will be ready to 
transplant in your garden. 


BOOK MARKERS AND A 
DECORATED KNITTING BOX 


A small oatmeal box makes a per- 
fect container for knitting. If the wool 
is kept in the box while it is being 
knitted, it will not roll away or become 
soiled. 

Three designs are needed for this 
box: a circular one for the top of the 
lid, an oblong design to go all around 
the box, and a narrow strip design for 
the outer edges of the lid. 

e designs may be drawn on col- 
ored paper and pasted on the box. The 
measurements given here were taken 
from a small oatmeal box. 

Design the entire circle roughly, or 
m your mind, and finish one quarter. 
The repeats may be traced. In the same 
way, at first only one pussy willow twig 
need be finished in the large oblong. 
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To keep the designs uniform, and to 
save time, the other two may be traced. 
However, if tracing is tiresome for 
small children, encourage them to de- 
sign three slightly different twigs to 
fill the oblong. 

Draw the long, narrow strip on the 
colored paper and mark the divisions 
for the “pussies.” When the entire de- 
sign is finished, cut out the long strip 
and paste it around the outer edge of 
the lid. If desired, similar designs may 
be drawn from the forsythia flower. 


DECORATED BOOK MARKS 

For the bookmarks, use heavy colored 
paper and yellow paper for the flowers. 
Cut out several and paste them on. 

The slip to be inserted at a desired 
place in a book must be cut by the 
teacher with a razor blade or sharp 
penknife. Bookmarks we made with- 
out this slip, using differently arranged 
flowers for decorations. 

A pussy-willow design also makes 
an effective decoration for the cover 
of a notebook. The seme idea could 
also be used on children’s note paper. 
The design may be used as a single 
decoration at the top of each sheet, or 
children may want to border the sheets 
with pussy willows. 

OTHER DESIGNS WITH 
PUSSY WILLOWS 

Attractive notebook covers can be 
made utilizing designs from this class- 
room project. This is especially true if 
the class is engaged in a spring nature 
unit. 
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Members of the class should work out 
their individual designs, however, some 
suggestions which they may want to 
consider are: use one large willow sprig 
across or down the center of the cover; 
border the whole cover with pussy 
willows; use clusters of pussy willows at 
the corners or in the center of the cover. 


The idea of using sketches of bent 
pussy willow twigs to form the letters 
of the notebook’s title should not be 
overlooked. This will give the children 
practice in adapting the schools’ stand- 
ard art form of letters to fit particular 
ideas and situations. 











Also, it might be suggested that the 
children send greetings to sick members 
of the class. The fresh, springlike look 
of pussy willows is a cheering design 
for such greeting cards. 


EXTENDED ACTIVITIES 


This brief study of the pussy willow 
and forsythia may serve to introduce a 
spring nature unit of a more general 
nature. Once the children’s interest is 
aroused in these spring plants they will 
probably be curious to know about other 
plants which we particularly identify 
with spring. 

Or it may serve to introduce them 
to new art mediums and the various 
uses of nature designs in special fields, 
such as commercial art. Examples of 
these uses may be collected from maga- 
zines and newspapers and brought to 
class. This is one way of introducing 
the values and uses of commercial art 
work to the children. 
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EASTER GREETING CARDS 


By KATHERINE DISSINGER 


All cards are made on 8" x 10" construction paper, folded first 
crosswise and then lengthwise to make a French fold. Unfold and trans. 
fer outline drawing to the front of the card. Use embroidery needle 
and wool yarn to embroider. The lamb is on light blue card, lamb is of 
white yarn. With needle make holes about !/g" apart on outline of lamb. 
Fill entire outlines with such holes. Thread yarn through the holes, pull. 
ing yarn taut on underside but leaving 1/4," loops on upper side. Work 
eyes with black embroidery cotton, tongue with red. Hoofs are cut 
from dark blue paper. Tack tiny pink ribbon bow at neck. Duck is also 
on blue card but use yellow yarn. Trim and clip the upperside yarn 
loops. Outline wing with floss in outline stitch. Cut bill and feet from 
orange paper, eye from dark blue, and paste in place. The turtle is on 
a pink card and is made from green yarn. Work circle in solid stitch. 
Purple lines of embroidery floss crisscross on turtle's back. Where 
threads cross, catch with tiny stitch as shown to hold in place. Make 
green paper head, legs, and tail and purple eyes. 
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UNUSUAL MOTIFS FOR EASTER CARDS 


IGER 


| first 


trans. In making a Dutch Easter card, an example of which 
eedle is illustrated at right, bright, contrasting colors are of 
P prime importance. These may be used on the tulips, on 
is of the costumes of the children, and on a border design, if 
lamb. desired. 
pull. Also, parts of the costumes and the flowers may be 
Work made of cloth and then pasted to the card. Felt scraps 
are good for this purpose. If such scraps are not available, 
substitute some other heavy material. 
$ also The Mexican designs may also utilize this idea in addi- 
yarn tion to the spatterwork craft shown below at left. 
from On the bunny card (below at right) the Easter eggs 
; should be of various bright colors. The letters may be 
ae cut from scraps of felt and then pasted on, or they may 
stitch, be made of colored construction paper. The bunny itself 
Vhere should be sketched in, very lightly, and then covered with 
Make white tempera. The eyes and whiskers may be added by 
using black tempera or India ink. 
As always, however, these are only suggested designs 
and ideas for procedure. Whenever possible original 
ideas proposed by members of the class fould be utilized. 
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AN AGRICULTURE UNIT 


APPROACH 


Our class became interested in the 
study of wheat after receiving some 
free packages of wheat cereal. With in- 
formation and pictures from magazines 
their interest in homes and farms and 
their desire to learn more about them 
was stimulated. 

Each child was given grains of wheat 
to plant in his own box. The children 
planted, watered, placed their individual 
boxes in the sunlight for part of the 
day. Then pictures of modern and 
ancient farming tools were collected and 
put in a scrapbook. We compared the 
growth of the wheat seed into a mature 
plant with that of the child’s growth and 
discovered that both the wheat plant 








WHEAT INTRODUCES A BROAD STUDY 


and the child need food, air, and sun- 
shine for growth. Then we considered 
a field of wheat and how many thou- 
sands of plants were in such a field. 
This was compared with a city where 
thousands of people live together. It 
was pointed out then that diseases attack 
both the thousands of wheat plants in a 
field and the thousands of people in a 
city. This led to a consideration of how 
diseases affect both plants and man, and 
how these diseases are controlled. 


OBJECTIVES 


1. To learn the importance of food 
for growth in both plants and animals 


2. To learn how to use reference 
books 
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By SUSAN GLASCOCK 


3. To learn to use different kinds of 
books for gaining information 

4. To utilize maps and pictures in 
connection with a study 

5. To develop imagination as well as 
clear thinking 

6. To consider habits and customs of 
faraway countries from the standpoint 
of health 

7. To learn how to control the di- 
seases of both plants and people 

8. To learn what part the Board of 
Health plays in this control and how it 
functions 

9. To learn the purpose of and the 
functioning of the Department of Agri- 
culture 

10. To interest the pupils in soil con- 
servation and its importance 

11. To understand the problems of 
over production and price control 

12. To understand why Egypt is often 
called “The Bread Basket of Europe” 


PRETEST 


1. From what people do we lear 
about ancient agriculture? 

2. How did man become a farmer? 

3. How did the Egyptians irrigate 
their crops? 

4. What animals and tools did the 
ancients use to cultivate their grains? 

5. What machines have the farmers 
of today? 

6. How has transportation helped the 
farmer? 

7. In what countries is wheat raised? 

8. Name the inventor of the wheat 
binder. 

9. How is wheat sown, harvested, and 
marketed today? 

10. In what way is the farmer helped 
by bacteria and microbes? 

12. What has man contributed to the 
health of the world by vaccination? 

13. What health hero discovered bac- 
teria? 

14. How does the National Board of 
Health help each of us? 
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15. Is the Federal Weather Bureau 
ahelp to the farmer? Why? 


UNIT STUDY OF WHEAT 
]. Wheat 

A. Description of the plant 

B. Types of wheat 

C. Varieties of wheat 
Il. How wheat is grown 

A. Climate 

B. Soil 

C. Planting 

D. Harvesting 
III. Enemies of wheat 

A. Hessian fly 

B. Rust and smut 

C. Chinch bug 
IV. Harvesting methods 

A. Sickle 

B. Cradle 

C. Binder 

D. Threshing machine 

E. Combine 
V. Milling centers 

A. Domestic — Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; Wichita, Kansas; Kansas City, 
Missouri; Saint Louis, Missouri; Chica- 
go, Illinois. 

B. Foreign — Winnipeg, Canada; 
Buenos Aires, Argentina; Shanghai, 
China; Cairo, Egypt 
VI. How grain is sent to markets 

A. By rail 

B. Ocean shipment 
VII. Uses of wheat 

A. Baking products 

B. Cereals 

C. Graham flour 

D. Food for stock 
VIII. Wheat under the A.A.A. 

A. Adjustment payments to growers 

B. Acreage planted 

C. Government buying of wheat 

D. Foreign distribution to countries 
whose farm lands have been destroyed 
by war 


CORRELATIONS 

A. Reading. Much outside reading 
and research was required for the chil- 
dren to compile all the information on 
the unit. Many new words were added 
to their vocabularies. 

B. English. Oral speaking was im- 
proved through the presentation of re- 
ports and other information before the 
class. Written English was aided by the 
writing of reports, the compiling of ma- 
terials, keeping records of material, and 
so on. Also, business letters to different 
Companies and organizations offering 
material of interest in this study were 
Written. 

C. Art. Posters were made of ancient 
times. Pictures were collected for the 
scrap book on agriculture and we 
studied several famous paintings (‘“Be- 
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hind the Plow,” “The Gleaners,” “Song 
of the Lark,” etc.). We considered the 
idea of how art has prompted a greater 
understanding of ancient peoples. 

D. Music. Songs of the farm and 
harvest were learned, and other musical 
compositions such as “The Rustle of 
Spring” were listened to and evaluated. 

E. History. We studied the lives and 
times of ancient peoples to understand 
how the cultivation of wheat and agri- 
culture generally have progressed. We 
learned the story of how man became 
a farmer and compared present-day 
methods with those of before our time. 

F. Geography. In order to learn 
about the progress of agriculture we had 
to learn where crops were first cultivated, 
the reasons why these particular places 
were conducive to such activity. We 
learned the principal wheat producing 
countries of today and why they are 
centers for this particular product. 

G. Health. We studied bacteria and 
its effect on man and plant life and 
how disease prevention is essential to 





THE NAME OF THE WIND 


Surely the name of the wind is Good- 
bye. 

"Cause the clouds all scurry across the 
sky; 

And the trees all bend and twist as they 
try 

To wave to the things that hurry on by. 


—Elizabeth Marshall 


OUR BREAD AND BUTTER 


Where do we get our butter? 
How do we get our bread? 
Did you ever stop to think 
How the whole world is fed? 


The farmer plows the soil 

And then he sows the seed, 

Wheat pushes through the earth 
To fill the peoples’ need. 


The wheat goes to the mill 
And there machines with power 
Grind the tiny grains of wheat 
And make them into flour. 


The flour is put in sacks 

Some sacks are large, some small, 
And then to the store they go 
And can be bought by all. 


Bakery shops everywhere 
Save mother baking bread 
And over all the world 
People then are fed. 


Now that we have the bread 
Let’s get some butter, too. 
I’m going to leave that story 
Entirely up to you. 

—Helen Kitchell Evans 








the good of both. We studied foods 
which are good for us. We studied the 
advantages of a State Board of Health 
and compared its functions with those 
of the State Bureau of Agriculture. 

H. Arithmetic. In our study it was 
necessary to learn units of measurement 
—an acre, linear measure, how many 
pounds of wheat in a bushel, and how 
to calculate the expectancy of profit 
from a certain amount of planting, and 
so on. 


FINAL TEST 


1. We learn about ancient agriculture 
from people who live near the Nile 
River. Who were they? 

2. Egyptians used the —————— to 
plow the land for wheat. 

3. Egyptians became successful far- 
mers when they learned the art of 

their lands. 

4. The binder was invented by . 

5. Where was wheat first cultivated? 

6. Name at least three wheat centers 
outside of the United States. 

7. When is wheat planted? 

8. How do weather reports help the 
farmer? 

9. Whai did Luther Burbank contrib- 
ute to farming? 

10. From what people did we prob- 
ably learn how to farm? 





CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 


A. Children may give an assembly 
program based on the study. 

B. The class may give an exhibit of 
the activities which they have com- 
pleted in connection with the unit. 

C. The class may present a pageant 
showing the changes in the daily life 
and work of farm people from ancient 
to present times. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Carpenter: How the World Is Fed (Chi- 
cago: American Book Co., 1923) 

Gehrs: Soils and Crops and Live Stock 
and Farming Mechanics (New York: 
Macmillin Co.) 

McClure and others: The Story of An- 
cient Times (Chicago: Laidlaw Broth- 
ers, 1937) 

Phillips and others: Agriculture and 
Farm Life (New York: The Macmil- 
lin Co., 1943) 

“Luther Burbank, American Horticultur- 
ist,” World Book, Volume Il 

Health Heroes, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., New York. A series includ- 
ing Walter Reed, Louis Pasteur, and 
Eduard Jenner. 
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GRANARY 


The illustrations here can be used as sug- 
gested models in either a table project or 
mural. In a table project the figures may be 
either modeled from clay or cut out from 
figures patterned after these or similar illus- 
trations. Or the class may want to make match 
stick figures, acorn doll figures—any of the 
suggestions for making small doll figures may 
be utilized at this time. Modeling clay may be 
used to simulate the mud and clay houses of 
the Egyptian farmers. Green crepe paper for 

ves and brown crepe paper pasted about 
pencil stubs or similar firm, round objects 
secured in a clay base may be used to simu- 
late the trees and shrubs. The rude farm im- 
Plements may be made from match sticks 
which can be glued together. 
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FLYING KITES 


WORDS ANO MUSIC Elizabeth Seatter 





COME, LET'S |FLY —OUR ,| KITE, IT’S 





OUT THE | STRING AND |WATCH — IT 


SAIL A- |WAY. SAIL - ING,) SAIL - ING | UP SO |HIGH, 


A SPECK UP | IN THE | SKY. FEEL IT | TUG AND 


A - . FLY - ING |KITES 1 |HAP- PY | PLAY. 
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MAKE YOUR WISHES KNOWN 


Have you ever written a “fan” letter? 
You know, a letter telling your favorite 
radio personality what you like about 
his program (or what you dislike) and 
what you should like him to include on 
future programs. Have you ever been 
annoyed at a commentator or news- 
paper columnist and sat down to tell 
him about it? Statistics say that a great 
many Americans write such letters. An 
Englishman has the same feeling when 
he “writes a letter to The Times.” We 
may smile at the inveterate letter writer 
but, on the other hand, there may be 
something to what he is doing. 

Take the case of your professional 
needs as an example. How many times 
have you and your colleagues discussed 
the lack of materials in certain fields? 
How many times have you said that a 
certain text or series of maps or work- 
book or classroom film is “all right” 
but doesn’t fit your situation, isn’t com- 
prehensive enough, is designed for a 
level higher or lower than your class? 

Of course, what to do about the situ- 
ation is the question. First of all, this’ 
should be remembered: the people who 
prepare classroom aids and devices 
want to produce material that will sell. 
Their products can be sold strictly on 
their merits or they can convince teach- 
ers that certain devices are necessary 
and desirable. We doubt seriously that 
teachers can be convinced that some- 
thing is applicable to their needs when 
it is not. That leaves the producers to 
devise materials that can be sold on 
their merits. To do this they consult 
leaders in the field of education: admin- 
istrators, supervisors, instructors in 
teachers colleges, teachers in experimen- 
tal schools, and the like. These indi- 
viduals usually have the time and the 
ability required to advise manufacturers 
and to help them produce useful mate- 
tials. So sometimes the materials de- 
vised — helpful and fine though they 
may be—may not meet the needs of the 
average teacher. 

Now, what to do about the situation? 
MAKE YOUR WISHES KNOWN. Talk 
to salesmen. Write letters outlining your 
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needs to the manufacturers of classroom 
materials. Write to your state teachers 
associations. Discuss the problems at 
group meetings. In other words, ac- 
quaint everyone who has anything to do 
with the situation with the needs of 
your class. (Write to us, if you like, we 
shall pass your suggestions along to the 
producers of materials.) You won’t find 
these items on the market overnight. 
It may be that your special needs are 
too special to be produced for general 
use; but that will be an exception rather 
than the rule. 

In the case of classroom teaching 
films and filmstrips and slides, what do 
you need? We got the idea for this 
article when we tried to find teaching 
films which could be used in the arith- 
metic program for the primary and in- 
termediate grades. (Does that sound 
like a good idea to you?) We found 
many for use in high school—especially 
in the field of geometry. But not one 
which would show children dramati- 
cally and forcefully the “why” of multi- 
plication, for example. 

Another thing, what kind of equip- 
ment can be used in your classroom? 
What kind of equipment can you af- 
ford? This is a time for the production 
of many types of projectors but these 
will hardly find their way into every 
classroom of the country if they are too 
elaborate or too expensive. 

In glancing over lists of classroom 
films in the social studies we noted that 
many subjects about which our sub- 
scribers inquire were not to be found. 

The end and final note of this dis- 
cussion is simply this: you are the users 
of classroom films (and other teaching 
aids). You know what you need; you 
know what your children will enjoy; 
you know what your system can use. 
You can be more certain of the availa- 
bility of the material if you let the pro- 
ducers know what you need and in what 
form it can best be used. “In response 
to public demands” is not an idle phrase 
providing the public (and that is you) 
really demands. Make your wishes 
known, 


BOOK o* ARTCRAE 


IDEAS FOR CLASSWORK 
How to decorate burnt wood etch- 
ings, glorified glass plaques, mirror 
pictures, ag and eS — etc. 
Write for catalog JA 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
















HOLIDAYS 
OF THE 
YEAR 


This 40-page hecto- 
graph workbook is 
usable in second and 
third grades and con- 
tains the stories of 
national and legal 
holidays ef the school 

year. There are many 
activities, things to do, and tests included in this timely 
book available for only 


$1.25 


(Remittance must accompany all orders.) 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. CLARK CHICAGO 40 




















OUR SPECIAL 10th 
ANNIVERSARY OFFER 


Our way of showing appreciation for 
your loyalty during the past ten years, 
is to present, for a limited time, this very 
special offer to each of our subscribers— 
| | and to teachers everywhere. 


FOR FULL DETAILS SEE THE BACK 
COVER OF THIS ISSUE! 

















| | MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 
| WORKBOOKS 


| SOCIAL STUDIES UNITS 


For use with various grades as indicated in 
| | descriptions. Printed in hectograph dupli- 
| } cating ink—guaranteed to reproduce 50 to 
75 copies on any gelatin duplicator. 


ESKIMO LAND. 32 pages, usable in 2nd or 
3rd grade, Illustrations of Eskimo family 
life and activities. Lots of activity work 
for pupils, $1.00 
MY ESKIMO BOOK. Descriptive lessons on 
animals of Arctic, types of homes and cos 
tumes, historical and geographical informa- 
tion. 54 pages, grades 4 to 6.............. $1.25 


CHINA. 32 pages of diversified test ma- 
terial, illustrations, activities setting forth 
customs, products and features of Chine. 
2nd or 3rd grade $1.60 


MY UNIT ON HOLLAND. Stories properly 
graded covering outstanding features such 
as dikes, windmills, costumes. 32 pages, 
usable in grades 2 or 3... «1.08 


MY INDIAN BOOK. 32 | pages seis 
on Indian clothing, food, shelter, and daily 
life. Large illustrations, plenty of — 
work, Grades 2 OF 3......cc:csecssssssssssseseesees $1.00 


MEXICO, OUR SOUTHERN NEIGHBOR. 
The charm of Mexico brought out through 
lessons in reading and geography on habits, 
customs, legends, 32 pages, grades pA Ss 
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Send remittance with order to: 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 
4616 N. Clark St. Chicege 40, it, 
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TEACHERS COME WEST TO TEACH. FREE 
———— Unexcelled Service. Largest in 
the West. 


Na Poe 
KOA GAMMA 
720 67 lt Oe a 
410 U.S.NarT Bann Btoc Denver Coro 
WM. RUPFER, Ph.D., Mgr. M-NATA 














MODELING CLAY 
IS PRACTICAL 


It can be baked in an ordinary kitchen 


oven. Clay left over when period ends 
can be so cared for as to be ready for 
next modeling lesson. These features 
qualify Seramo for the ever increasing 
number of schools discovering its eco- 
nomic value. Dept. JA3 


FAVOR, RUHL & COMPANY, INC. 


425 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, fil. 











HEALTH UNITS 
HECTOGRAPH DUPLICATING 
WORKBOOKS 


These pages are guaranteed to repro- 
duce 50 to 75 copies on any gelatin dup- 
licator! 


HEALTH ACTIVITIES, 32 pages, suitable 


ON Me INS 65 ie a. ks aie dn ae aie Gaees $1.00 
MY HEALTH BOOK, 40 pages, suitable for 
second or third grade............... $1.25 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Ill. 

















BUILD YOUR 
RECREATION LIBRARY 
Do you have on your shelf these 


first aid supplies for your recreation 
program? 


CONDUCT OF SCHOOL 


COMMUNITY CENTERS ... ....$.50 
RURAL RECREATION ................ .75 
RECREATION AND THE 

CHURCH ....... 50 
RECREATION FOR 

INDUSTRIAL WORKERS ........ .50 


THE ABC's OF PUBLIC 
RELATIONS IN 
RECREATION o.oo... eee 85 


RECREATION MAGAZINE 


12 issues per year........ 


ORDER THESE PUBLICATIONS 
DIRECTLY FROM 


NATIONAL RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION 


315 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 











ACTIVITIES 
IN THE KINDERGARTEN 
(Continued from page 13) 


Little Child (New York: The Abing- 
don Press, 1921) 

Coleman and Thorn: “The Big Tall 
Indian,” Singing Tim (New York: 
The John Day Co., 1929) 

Culbertson: “A Birdie With a Yellow 
Bill,’ Songs and Rhythms For Kin- 
dergarten (Wauwatosa, Wisc.: The 
Kenyon Press) 

Culbertson: “I Made a Birdhouse,” Pit- 
ter Patter For Kindergarten (pub- 
lished by the author, Charlotte Ross 
Culbertson, Milwaukee, Wis.) 


| Glenn and others: “My Doll’s Piano,” 


“Sing a Song,” The World of Music 
(Chicago: Ginn and Company) 

Jones and Barbour: “Jenny Wren,” The 
Children’s Book of Songs and Rhy- 
thms (New York: The Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co., 1926) 

Jones and Barbour: “Funny Little 
Bunny,” Child-Land Book II (New 
York: The Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 

Shaw and others: “The Bluebird,” “The 
Woodpecker,” Songs to Sing (Buffa- 
lo: Simcoe Publishing Co., 1929) 

Rhythms 

Culbertson: “Indian Dance,” /nterpre- 
tive Rhythms For Kindergarten 
(Milwaukee, Wisc.; Wm. A. Kawn 
Music Co.) 


PIED PIPER 
(Continued from page 22) 


mayor cried, “he'll have to stop and the 
children will come back.” 

But just as they reached the mountain 
a great door opened in its side. Straight 
on into the mountain the Piper went, 
the children right behind him. And 
when they were in the door closed tight 
and forever. 

Only one little lame boy who could 
not keep up with the rest was left out- 
side. 

(Pause here for sketching.) 

He turned sorrowfully back to the 
town and the rest of his life he was sad 
because he had not gone with the Piper. 

In spite of everything they could do 
the people of Hamelin could learn noth- 
ing of the Piper or their children. And 
after that Hamelin was a solemn town 
dedicated to the memory of those lost 
children. 

But in far away Transylvania there 
sprang up a tribe of strange people who 
explained their presence by the fact that 
their fathers and mothers had escaped 
from a strange underground prison to 
which they had been taken when they 
lived in Hamelin town. 





NEWS NOTES 


The December issue of Junior Arts 
and Activities contained a notice about 
the availability of Starting Your Butter. 
fly Collection (Evelyn G. Williams, San. 
itarium, California, 10c). Many teach. 
ers requested copies of the pamphlet at 
that time. 


Now Mrs. Williams informs us she 
has started a butterfly club, the Howel} 
Mountain Butterfly Club. Each month 
during the school year the club mem. 
bers receive a newsletter containing 
hints about collecting and mounting 
butterflies, sources of additional infor. 
mation about them, descriptions of some 
of them, answers to questions sent by 
members, and news about the members 
(particularly those who want to corre. 
spond or trade specimens). All in all, 
the Howell Mountain Butterfly Club 
appears to be an excellent way for 
children to enjoy their hobby more 
fully. Membership costs 50c a year 
(only 40c if five or more memberships 
are sent to the same mailing address), 
For additional information. write to 
Mrs. Evelyn G. Williams, Sanitarium, 
California. 

e 


Have you ever thought about using 
plastic wood for modeling? This craft 
material is very inexpensive and ideal 
for modeling small objects. It is very 
easy to use—even very small children 
can model successfully with it. We sug- 
gest that you write Boyle-Midway, Inc., 
25 E. 40th St., New York 16, for further 
information. If you ask for a sample 
(using school stationery for your let- 
ter), they will send it te you free of 
charge. 

z 


This is the season of the year when 
the editors of Junior Arts and Activities 
begin to think very seriously about the 
material to be included in the issues for 
the next school year—September 1947 
to June 1948. Of course, in this plan- 
ning we need your help. It is to this 
end that, all year long, we have includ- 
ed a space in the coupon accompanying 
the “grab bag” for you to tell us just 
what material you need. 

Tell us just what your needs are. 
Use the coupon (it is on page 48 of 
this issue) or a post card. Anything 
will do so long as you tell us the kinds 
of things you would like to see in Junior 
Arts and Activities. Tell us the things 
you don’t like, too; then we can omit 
them next year. 

Send your suggestions to the Editor, 
Junior Arts and Activities, 4616 North 
Clark Street, Chicago 40. 


Thank you very much. 
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ACTIVITIES 








We are here to serve the teachers. Help us 
to help you! 

Teachers are invited to send to this depart- 
ment ideas and suggestions that will be 
helpful and interesting to teachers. One 
dollar will be paid for each contribution 
accepted. Send your ideas and suggestions 
for this page to Teacher’s Corner, Junior 
Arts and Activities. 


A LETTER PROJECT 


After a unit on letter writing I asked the 
pupils to bring in a roll of wallpaper. Then 
I taught the pupils to fold the paper into 
“pockets” (see illustration) to hold the letters. 

Each pupil lettered his name on his holder 
which was made during art period. The 
finished holders were hung around the class- 
room. 
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Once a week a letter is written with a tag 
on each letter indicating what kind of letter 
it is, such as: Letter to a Friend, Letter of 
Condolence, and so on. The pupils put the 
letters into their letter holders. At the end 
of the term each child has many good models 
to follow when writing letters. 

l invited the other classes of the school and 
parents to see the display. The children them- 
selves not only enjoy the work but they are 
very happy te decorate their own classroom 
with bright, colorful letter holders. 

—Mother St. Raymond 


BIRTHDAY CHART 

I have found that my classes all enjoy a 
birthday chart. To make this chart we used 
a large sheet of cardboard across the top of 
which is lettered BIRTHDAY CHART. Just 
below this is lettered the names of the months. 
, under the month we placed the names 
of the children whose birthdays occurred in 
month. Some recognition was given for 
tach child’s birthday—a birthday song is sung 
and the child celebrating his birthday chose 

his favorite game to play that day. 
~—Dorothy Overheul 
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WORD BUILDING 


A satisfactory method of fixing the words 
of a previous lesson in the minds of young 
children is as follows: select a page on which 
the words seem to be especially difficult to 
remember. On small cards copy the text of 
that page, writing each word on a card, using 
all the marks of punctuation and capitals as 
they are in the book. Place the cards in an 
envelope the outside of which bears the num- 
ber of the page. (I find that it is better to 
give no two pupils envelopes containing the 
same text.) The pupils then put the words 
together on their desks just as the text reads 
in the book. 


—Vera M. Jennings 


DECORATIVE WASTEBASKETS 
FROM ICE-CREAM CONTAINERS 

In recent years bulk ice cream has been 
packaged in cardboard containers of 2% gal- 
lon capacity. These containers, after they 
have been emptied and discarded, make ex- 
tremely attractive wastebaskets. Most soda 
fountain managers will be glad to give you all 
these empty containers that you desire. 

There are several methods by which these 
containers may be decorated, but here are 
some of the most popular: 
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A. With poster paints or water colors paint 
original designs and scenes directly on to the 
cardboard sides. 

B. Cut out accurately measured pieces of 
colorful wallpaper and paste these around the 
entire sides of the container. 

C. Select some magazine or calendar 
illustration which attracts you and paste it 
on the side of the container. Two of these 
may usually be employed for each waste- 
basket. Paste them on opposite sides. 

It is always desirable to cover the decora- 
tion with a coating of clear shellac for pro- 
tection and long wear. The containers are 
surprisingly durable because of the metal bind- 
ing about the top and bottom. 

—Marguerite S. Sugg 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE AND 
READING CHART 

I folded very large sheets of newsprint in 
half (this newsprint may be obtained from a 
printer at very little cost). Then I hung the 





TEACHER'S CORNER 


NEWS AND DISCUSSIONS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


sheets from a flat stick which had holes 
punched in each end and a cord run through 
the holes and from this I hung the chart up. 
Each week we make up a class story about 
a large magazine picture such as might appear 
on the cover. We vote on the best title, the 
best beginning sentence, and so on. Using a 
medium ball-point pen nib and India ink, 
the pupil chosen by the class puts his sen- 
tence on the chart. Interest is keen in watch- 
ing for capitals in titles, indentation of 
paragraphs, correct spelling, and so on. 
—Birdie Gray 


DUTCH LIFE PANELS 

The life of the Dutch people can be effec- 
tively portrayed by making cutouts of wind- 
mills, typical Dutch houses, flowers, and 
animals associated with their country. These 
cutouts may be colored and then made into 





poster panels by mounting them, or they can 
be made to stand by attaching standards. 
Then they may be used to make a Dutch 
village on the sand table. 

In our class we also cut out two paper dolls 
and dressed them to represent a boy and girl 
in Dutch costumes. 

—Grace Close 


TELEPHONE PADS 

Children will enjoy making these attractive 
telephone pads which may be given as birth- 
day or other occasional gifts. 

To make the pad first cut a stiff piece of 
cardboard to 7” x 10”. Then cut a piece of 
colored poster paper the same size. Rule a 
1%” edge about the entire colored sheet. Have 
the children practice drawing narrow border 
designs before they decorate the edge of the 
colored sheet with complementary colors. 

At the top of the sheet draw four 144” 
squares just below the border. Decorate these 
squares in the same colors as the border. 

The sheets for the telephone numbers 
should be 5” x 7” and use four or five sheets. 
Decorate them with a narrow border of colors 
which harmonize with the rest of the pad. At 
the top of each sheet letter the words: Tele- 
phone Pad. Then letter Name on one side and 
Numbers on the other. 

Paste the colored sheet which is decorated 
on to the stiff cardboard. The number sheets 
are fastened to the pad with paper fasteners. 
Put a cord at the top for hanging. ~ 

—Grace Randall 
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There is a very pleasant idea in back 
of this remarkably bad book called 


The Old House at Duck Light Cove, 
written and illustrated by Mabel Betsy 
Hill. 

The idea concerns the restoration of 
an old New England house, once the 
scene of a dramatic spy mystery during 
the Revolution, and the summer ad- 
ventures of three little girls: Judy Jo, 
Susan, and Lucy. 

Sounds like the makings of a nice 
story for eight- to eleven-year-olds, 
doesn’t it? But the author has man- 
aged to lacerate those makings into one 
of the most innocuous, banal, precious, 
downright silly books on the market 
today. 

It is seldom that a reviewer should 
feel called upon for such a wholesale 
condemnation of a book, but this sort 
of “darling,” “cunning,” “precious 
lamb,” “very terribly 
sweet,” sort of thing has no place at all 
in the lives of children we should like 
to see grow up to be mature indi- 
viduals and not sticky blobs of senti- 
mental pretentiousness. 


dearest,” “so 


(J. B. Lippincott Co., East Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa.—$1.75) 

The Three Famous Ugly Sisters— 
story by Caroline Dyer, pictures by 
Donald McKay—is a charming book 
about three very popular ladies named 
Suefenella, Aneesa, and Gwimpf. These 
three famous ugly sisters lived in the 
Land of Happy People and Bright Blue 
Skies. 

They were popular because, as the 
book tells it, “Whoever found a wolf at 
the door, or crows in the corn, or a fer- 
ret in the henhouse had only to call Sue- 
fenella, Aneesa, and Gwimpf, and the 
three Famous Ugly Sisters would come 
at once and scare them all promptly 
away. And they did this free of charge. 
It was their hobby, you might say.” 

From this inviting beginning the 
story tells more about how useful these 
three Famous Ugly Sisters made them- 
selves, how they scared away the colony 
of bats in the church bell tower, and 
how they chased the hawk which was 
after the Marlows’ ducks, and how they 
chased the children home from school. 
The children considered the Three Fa- 
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mous Ugly Sisters wonderfully terrify- 
ing and when the sisters became so old 
and stiff with rheumatism and overwork 
that they could no longer come down 
from their castle high on the cliff the 
children were about the saddest of all 
the sad people in the Land of Happy 
People. There was an epidemic of hic- 
cups and no Three Famous Ugly Sisters 
to scare them away. The ferret caught 
all the Hogans’ chickens, the crows grew 
fat and insolent on the corn, and even 
the rabbits grew very bol? and ate all 
the lettuce and beet tops for miles 
around, and the bats in the belfry were 
fast taking over the place of church’s 
congregation. 

What Ugly Young Pete Cramer (who 
could screw up his face and muss his 
hair until he looked almost like Gwimpf) 
did about the sad state of affairs makes 
a story that young children will find as 
wonderful as the Three Famous Ugly 
Sisters themselves. 

(Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18— 
$1.75) 

Everybody's Handicraft Handbook 
should prove a very useful book for the 
hobby enthusiast—woodworking, metal 
work, plastics, clay modeling, puppets, 
celluloid etching, block printing, poster 
designing and lettering, drawing, paint- 
ing, photography, and many other crafts 
are included. 

Written in a simple, lucid style this 
is one of the best handicraft books that 
we have seen. One of the sections which 
should prove of value is the one titled 
“Improvised Tools and Materials.” Here 
are given suggestions outlining a few 
of the most useful tools and materials 
that can be devised from scrap material. 






Other suggestions for such salvage are 
given in the individual chapters. 

Art teachers especially should find 
this book a helpful one. 

(Progress Press, 2153 Florida Ave, 
Washington 8, D. C.—$2.00) 


Air-minded children, and _ teachers, 
too, for that matter, will welcome Al- 
fred H. Stevens Jr.’s book The How oj 
the Helicopter. This attractive book has 
no complicated equations, formulas, and 
charts which so often disturb the lay 
reader. But it is packed with information 
about the helicopter—how it was in- 
vented, how it flies, how it is used and 
will be used, and so on. 


























The author is a cross-country flier 
who spent years in building gliders and 
writing technical descriptions of heli- 
copters. The very good illustrations 
were done by Ernest Stock, a helicopter 
production illustrator and also a fiir. 

(Cornell Maritime Press, 241 W. 23rd 
St., New York 11—$2.00) 


For little children the adventures of 
Scuffy the Tugboat should prove very 
entertaining. Gertrude Crampton is the 
author and the pictures are by Tibor 
Gergely. 

Scuffy is a red-painted toy tugboat 
who is very unhappy in the toyshop. 
“*A toy store is no place for a ret: 
painted tugboat,’ said Scuffy, and he 
sniffed his blue smokestack again. ‘| 
was meant for bigger things.’” 

Scuffy had his chance to get away 
when the man with the polka-dot be, 
who owned the toy store, took Scufly 
home to his little boy. They put Scufly 
in the bathtub but Scuffy refused to 
sail and merely sniffed his blue smoke 


(Continued on page 45) 
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FIGHTING 


DISEASE 
(Continued from page 26) 

a bacillus, and in the case of hay fever, 
the irritating effect of pollen on the 
body); then they should discover how 
the scientists went about collecting ma- 
terial to support their theory, how they 
tested the theory, and whether or not 
their theory was proved to be correct. 
In the course of this activity, the chil- 
dren will learn the names and achieve- 
ments of many scientists and of those 
subsidiary sciences without which prog- 
ress could not have been made. 

Asecond activity is the study of public 
health in the United States and how 
many people and occupations must be 
mobilized to fight epidemics as well as 
other, less virulent types of diseases. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Many of the current periodicals have 
articles and illustrations on many phases 
of scientific, medical research. In addi- 
tion, some of the books by Paul de Kruif 
will furnish background material on the 
famous fighters of disease. 


TEACHING 
MUSIC 


(Continued fom page 21) 
amount of review necessary if she 
wishes to utilize the song. If you find 
desirable material in more advanced 
texts, you should be able to teach the 
songs by rote. 


If you should happen to have an 
Audubon Bird Club you may wish to 
study the songs of the birds as notaied 
on our music staves. These calls give 
one an interesting analysis of the 
range and capabilities of our feathered 
songsters. 


If your group is advanced musically, 
and cannot find any written record of 
bird calls heard in your locality, they 
may wish to transcribe the calls they 
hear. This project requires patience 
and a keen, musical ear as well as knowl- 
edge of musical theory. However, it is 
an interesting activity, well worth the 
study of youngsters who have the neces- 


sary skill and talent. 








NOTICE! 


Look at your address on the wrapper 
covering this magazine. If it is marked 
3-47, your subscription expires with this 
issue. To be assured of uninterrupted serv- 
ice, send your renewal order in today. 


THANK YOU. 








YOUR BOOKSHELF 
(Continued from page 44) 


stack again, because Scuffy knew he 
was meant for bigger things. So the 
next day they took Scuffy to the brook 
that starts high in the hills. There Scuffy 
sailed all right, in fact, he sailed right 
away from the man with the polka-dot 
tie and the little boy. Scuffy’s ensuing 
adventures and final decision as to just 
where he was meant to sail make a very 
nice story. 


(Simon and Schuster, Inc., Rocke- 
feller Center, 1230 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York—25c) 


JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD 


Junior Literary Guild selections for 
March, 1947 are: The Lollypop Factory 
and Lots of Others by Mary Elting and 


Margaret Gossett (boys and girls, 6-8) ;' 


Miss Hickory by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
(boys and girls, 9-11); Adventure in 
Tunisia by Dahris Martin (older girls, 
12-16); Jeremy Pepper by Frances 
Rogers and Alice Beard (older boys, 
12-16). 

















This is a collection of 100 values 
which you can use in your classroom! 
Contained in this book One Hundred 
Works of Art and Sculpture are 
photographic reproductions of 100 of 
the immortal art works of the world. 
Ané each one is accompanied by a one- 
page story telling of its origin and 


creator! This book is valuable for 
home, for classroom, and for the 
library! 


200 pages—durably bound 
INTERESTING READING 
MATERIAL 
HANDY ART REFERENCE 


Simply worded, easily comprehend- 
ed stories which appeal to both young 
and old. 

One Hundred Works of Art 
and Sculpture 
Only $1.00 


from 


MORGAN-DILLON & COMPANY 











- 4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, HL 
| oreee 
IS THIS YOUR PERSONAL | | FOLK DOLL 
COPY OF | PICTURES 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES? | | 20 in each set 
DO YOU WANT | Front and 
| 


Your Personal Copy on Your 
Desk Each Month? 


It's so easy to assure receiving all the help 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES can give you. 
1. Write your name and address on a sheet 


of paper. State that you wish to receive 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES. 


2. Send it to us with your remittance. 


HERE IS WHAT YOU WILL RECEIVE— 


1. 10 (or 20) monthly copies of Junior 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES beginning with the cur- 
rent issue. 


2. A copy of the most helpful pamphlet, 
Adapting Junior Arts and Activities to Meet 
Your Needs, ABSOLUTELY FREE. 

3. A List of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
Room Aids, if you so specify. 

4. Our special service whenever you want 
it: Send your questions and problems to us. 
Making use of our reference data, we shall 
answer them fully and, we hope, to your 
satisfaction. Allow about one month for 
reply. ALL THIS ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


REMEMBER— 
No matter when you subscribe for Junior 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES you will receive your 
full subscription. You may subscribe at 
any time. 

SEND YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TODAY 


Only $3.00 per year (10 issues) 
$5.00 for 2 years (20 issues) 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, IM. 








back views, 
printed on 
a heavy paper 
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four - color 
process. An 
invaluable 
aid in social 
studies, geog- 
raphy, his- 








tory, art, costume design. 


DOLLS OF THE WORLD, SET 1 


Alaska, Brazil, China, Czechoslovakia, 
England, France, Germany, Greece, Hol- 
land, Ireland, Italy, Jerusalem, Mexico, 
Norway, Philippines, Poland, Portugal, 
Scotland, Sweden, Wales. 


DOLLY HOBBY, SET 2 


Armenia, Africa, Bulgaria, Canada, Egypt, 
Esthonia, Finland, Guatemala, Hawaii, 
Hungary, Japan, Mexico, Morocco, Ro- 
mania, Serbia, Switzerland, Tuscarora In- 
dian, U. S. (acorn boy), U. S. (cowboy), 
U. S. (hickory-nut boy). 


Price $1.00 
Per Set of 20 Dolls 


Send remittance with order, 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. Clark St. 


Chicago 40, Ill. 
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By GLADYS JACKSON 


The purpose of this column is to give the 
busy teacher quick, easy plans for the monthly 
P.T.A. or Community Club meeting and sug- 
gestions for a big program. 

If a teacher would like special help for her 
big program she may write to the author in 
care of Junior Arts and Activities stating when 
she intends to have her program, the type she 
wants, and the number and age of her pupils. 
Such requests should be sent at least a month 
and a half prior to the program date. 

In the listings of sources of material, the 
price and the name and address of the pub- 
lisher are always given. Send orders for this 
material direct to the publishers. 


You may be one of those teachers 
who plan a spring program to make 
money. Or your school may be closing 
at the end of April, or you still haven’t 
what you want for graduation. The fol- 
lowing suggestions are offered with 
these things in mind. 


MUSIC 

There are many popular songs that 
make lovely spring acting songs. “The 
Little Dutch Mill,” “In a Dutch Garden,” 
“Come Tip-Toe Through the Tulips,” 
“Singing in the Rain,” “When I Grow 
Up” are just a few. 

“Little Dutch Mill” is easy to act 
out in either a small or large school. 
The Dutch father, mother, and children 
(any number) wear the Dutch clothes 
of pageants and plays. Girls’ snow pants 
make very good Dutch boys’ pants. The 
mill can be made of brown store paper 
—make the building to fit around a 
pupil with the opening to the back, the 
roof sits on top of the child’s head so 
that his face shows. Leave the mill 
brown and use red crayon to draw in 
doors, windows, and other trimmings. 
Make the mill wheel so that the pupil 
can turn it in time to the music. Dutch 
stars—pupil should be dressed in blue, 
make a large circle of stiff paper, cut so 
it fits on pupil’s head with face in 
opening, fasten with string so that it 
can be tied under the chin and held 
firmly, cover with deep blue paper and 
put various size stars on it. Dutch moon 
—cut same as for stars, cover with yel- 
low, use make-up to accent the moon’s 
(pupil’s) face. 

Have group sing this off stage. Fol- 
lowing the words of the song have the 
characters and props appear. At the end 
of the song, play the music through 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


again (if off-stage singers are used, 
have them hum) while the characters 
and props form a circle around the 
Dutch mill and do a typical Dutch dance. 

Flowers for the spring flower songs 
are easily and prettily made as follows. 
Have pupils dress in pastel colors as 
near to the shade flower they represent 
as possible, make large leaves of green 
crepe paper and fasten on a string so 
pupils can wear them around the shoul- 
ders like capes, and make petals of 
crepe paper and sew so that pupils can 
fasten them around neck with the 
petals standing up around the head but 
dip downward in front of the face. 

“When I Grow Up,” an old Shirley 
Temple song, is very catchy when done 
by the smallest singers in the school 
dressed in fancy grown-up clothes. 

Maypole Dance is always good in the 
spring. Full directions are given in the 
“Teachers’ Guide,” Music Hour V, (Sil- 
ver Burdett Co., 45 E. 17th St., New 
York). 


Sing and Dance by Hunt and Wilson 
(Hall and McCreary, 434 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, $1.25) has easy folk 
songs and dances that will brighten any 
program. 

Ten National Character Dances (Clay- 
ton F. Summy Co., 235 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, $1.50) contains music and 
directions for dances representing Ire- 
land, England, France, Holland, Italy, 
Hungary, Poland, Spain, Russia, and 
North America. 

Songs Children Sing (Hall & Mc- 
Creary, 50c) contains many songs for 
the younger children for spring use. 

Children’s Songs, Nursery Parade of 
Nursery Rhymes, and Cradle Songs 
(Belmont Music Co., Indiana and 26th 
St., Chicago, 5c each) contain nice little 
songs for kindergarten and _ lower 
grades. 

Sing! by Stevens and Dykema (C. C. 
Birchard & Co., 221 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, Mass., 25c) has an excellent 
variety of old songs and classical favor- 
ites. 

Play Day in Happy Holland (Edward 
B. Marks Music Corp., R.C.A. Bldg., 
Radio City, New York, 75c, royalty— 
purchase of 6 copies) is an operetta, 


HELPS 


PLANS FOR SPRING 


10 characters plus chorus, 1 scene, 45 
minutes, costumes, cute songs. Best for 
mixed school, intermediate or upper 
grades. 

In the Garden of Singing Flowers by 
Rose Sattler Grimes (Silver Burdett 
Co., free, write and ask for it) is a 
springtime festival for kindergarten and 
primary grades and is based on the first 
four Music Hour Series books, 50 to 300 
children may be used. No dialogue— 
costuming. 50 minutes. 

The World’s Children, Lena Martin 
Smith (Silver Burdett Co., free) is a 
pageant of world peace and good will 
for the intermediate grades. Based on 
material in the Music Hour Series books 
III, IV, and V. Cast—50 to unlimited. 
Material and method very flexible so it 
can be made as short or long as desired. 

Under the Southern Stars (Silver 
Burdett Co., free) is a Latin-American 
fiesta for upper grades. Material based 
on Music Highways and Byways. 

Americans All Immigrants All (Silver 
Burdett Co., free) is a Junior Jubilee 
—a Festival of America. Material based 
on the Music Hour Series, Music High- 
ways and Byways, and Music of Many 
Lands and Peoples. 

Far Away Friends by J. Lilian Vande- 
vere (C. C. Birchard & Co., with toy 
orchestra parts, $2.25, piano score 
$).50) is an operetta with toy orchestra, 
cast of 21 and choruses, for lower or in- 
termediate grades, 45 minutes. Much of 
this could be worked out with school 
work. It is both educational and enter- 
taining. 


RECITATIONS 

Humorous Primary Readings (Paine 
Publishing Co., Dayton, Ohio, 50c) con- 
tains wide variety of good readings and 
exercises for first through fourth grades. 
All short. 

Humorous Recitations for Children 
(Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc., 
Franklin, Ohio, 40c) has many good 
recitations for intermediate grades. 

Novelty Readings for Children (The 
Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 50c) contains 8 
good variety for all seasons and for 
grades. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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ENTERTAINMENT HELPS 


(Continued from! page 46) 


Recitation Stunts for Little Folks 
(Eldridge Entertainment House, 50c) 
if you need a few exercises for your 
little people, they are here. Clever and 

These readings are suitable for this 
time. Humorous unless marked other- 
wise: “When Mama Reads,” 16 lines, 
l5c; “What Puzzles Me,” 30 lines, 15c; 
‘Ma’s Tools,” 40 lines 15c; “Going to 
Marry a Millionaire,” 100 lines, 25c; 
“Two Mothers,” serious, 61 lines, 35c; 
and “My Ma, She Knows,” 48 lines, 15c. 
All available from the Wetmore Decla- 
mation Co., 1631 S. Paxton St., Sioux 
City 20, Iowa. 


“Mother Will Help,” 10 minutes, 38c; 
“How We Kept Mother’s Day,” 10 min- 
utes, 53c; “Take It Easy, Mamma,” 10 
minutes, 63c; “My Mamma’s Hats,” 24 
lines, 20c; “My Daddy,” 48 lines, 15c; 
“Mendin’,” 12 lines, 15c; “Easter,” 12 
lines, 15c; “The Beatin’est Boy,” 16 
lines, 15c; “Poor Grandma,” 16 lines, 
lic; “Bathing Dolly,” 40 lines, 20c; 
“Comparing Mothers,” 18 lines—for two 
girls, 15c; “The Bald-Headed Man,” 
2 minutes, 15c; “‘A Little Girl’s Secret.” 
18 lines, 15c; and “Too Cute for 
Words,” 10 minutes—about a vacation 
out west, 38c. Available from Edna 
Means Dramatic Service, 525 Arlington 


Place, Chicago 14. 


PLAYS 

Easy Acts for Grade Assemblies 
(Eldridge Entertainment House, 60c) 
contains short, easy playlets based 
on character, kindness to animals, 


health, patriotism, and holidays — one, 
“Mothers’ Day,” 7 characters. 

Baker’s Junior Plays (Walter H. 
Baker Co., 178 Tremont St., Boston, 
Mass., 75c) has 10 one-act plays for 
upper grades or junior high school, 
good, one Dutch play—12 girls. 

Plays for Special Occasions (T. S. 
Denison & Co., 225 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 1, 60c) is based on subjects 
similar to the collection recommended 
first. Ten playlets, 7 to over 32 char- 
acters. Plays are better for intermediate 
and upper grades. 

Ten Little Plays for Little Tots (Wal- 
ter H. Baker Co., 40c) contains 10 little 
playlets requiring from 3 to 9 char- 
acters, amusing. 


Beads on a String by Myrtle G. Elsey 
(The Willis N. Bugbee Co., Syracuse, 
New York, 35c) is a comedy in three 
acts, cast of 4 boys and 6 girls, one easy 
interior scene, two hours, best for upper 
grades, or all grades where the lower 
grades could put on short numbers be- 
tween acts. Your pupils will enjoy doing 
this play and any audience will enjoy 
seeing it. 


Boss For One Week by C. W. Winslow 
(Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., 
Chicago, 25c) is a one-act comedy, very 
good, cast of 9, two scenes, best for 
upper grades, 30 minutes. 


Jerry’s Woodshed Amateur Hour by 
Helen Ramsey and Bertha B. Conelly 
(Eldridge Entertainment House, 35c) is 
a one-act junior-high novelty, cast of 
13, can be easily augmented or reduced. 
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RECITATIONS FOR 
TINY TOTS 


Georgia Long Monologues 


Titles: Billy’s Presents; A Brave 
Boy; The Circus; Easter Bunny; The 
Fourth; I’m Dangerous; Mud Pies; 
My Dolly; My Beau; My Inside Zoo; 
My Puppy; Naughty Dolly; The New 
Princesses; Pardners; Pie Eyed; The 
Snowman. 


(The above sixteen short mono- 
logues in prose for tiny tots. New, 
modern, delightful. Price of each sep- 
arate title 15c. All 16 for $1.75.) 


COLLECTIONS 
Children’s Treasury of Recital 
ee ee Taare 78¢ 
Humorous Primary Verses.............. 53c 


Kid Stuff and Encore Verses.......... 38¢e 
Live Bits For Live Youngsters........ 38¢ 
Oh Boy! (Little Boy Thoughts)......28¢ 
Plays and Recitations For Tots......53¢ 
Recitation Stunts For Little 


| era ...-58C 
Superior Verses For Little 

a ere eee. 53c 
Verse Readings For Your Child......78¢ 


Order from 
EDNA MEANS 
DRAMATIC SERVICE 


525 Arlington Place 
Chicago, Illinois 


Send for our free catalogue. 














Just run your hand lightly over the top of this specially treated box and you have dancing 
dolls! The clever little figures inside the box will amaze you with their antics and at the 
Same time illustrate to your class an important science lesson—the working of static 
electricity. A perpetual project combing science and art, for children can make their own 
figures to fit in the box—airplanes to fly for a transportation unit, clowns for a circus 


unit, etc. 
ONLY $1.00 
(Remittance must accompany all orders.) 


| MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 





4616 N. CLARK, CHICAGO 40, ILL. 





































“THIS CATA- 


LOG 
a LOG GIVES 
SUPPLIES ME IDEAS” 





“| USE IT AS 
A REFERENCE” 





“IT'S A 
THOUGHT 
STARTER.” 


~ 





Are you searching for new craft projects? 
If so, send for this 80 page catalog 
of Materials and tools for more than 
40 Crafts including Wood, Metal, 
Leather Block printing, etc. Send 25¢ 
for catalog. Refunded on first order. 







’ Harrison Street, East Orange, N. J. 
vise ‘@rasd Avenue, Los Angeles 15, bait. 
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FREE AND 
MATERIALS 


The pamphlets and other materials listed 
below may be just what you have been look- 
ing for. To facilitate your ordering these 
items we have prepared an order blank (see 
below). Use this to indicate the desired 
materials. Send the order blank to us and 
we shall forward your requests to the proper 
publishers. 


Guide to the Ruins of Zaculeu brings 
up-to-date the story of the evacuations 
of the United Fruit Company at the 
site of Zaculeu in northern Guatemala. 
The booklet tells of the interesting de- 
velopments at the site, new facts that 
have been brought to light, and the 
steady progress made by the archeolo- 
gists in their restoration of this ancient 
Mayan city. 


The Maya are said to have been the 
most advanced of the Middle Americans. 
Two thousand years before their con- 
quest they developed the only system 
of writing in the New World, their 
calendar was more accurate than ours, 
and their sculpturing and their ruined 
cities are mute evidence of their bril- 
liance. 





INEXPENSIVE 


This booklet is available from Middle 
America Information Bureau, Box 93, 
Station Y, New York 21, without charge. 
It is an interesting study of this once 
flourishing civilization. 

* 


Teachers and leaders of children’s 
groups will find the 1946-47 Reading 
For Democracy list very helpful not 
only in selecting books for class and 
group discussion but also in recom- 
mending for children books which will 
promote a greater understanding and 
concern for democratic attitudes. 

This list, which is available without 
charge from the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 203 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 1, includes a foreword 
by Eleanor Roosevelt. 

e 

Arbor Day, Its Purpose and Observ- 
ance is an interesting booklet which is 
available from Publications Unit, U. S. 
Forest Service, Washington 25, D. C. 
This booklet includes some good photo- 
graphs of trees and there is a section 
devoted to the time of Arbor Day ob- 


servances and related provisions of vari- 
ous states and state laws. 

A list of publications providing de 
tailed information on planting and car. 
ing for trees is given. Arbor Day, Its 
Purpose and Observance is available 
from the address given above at 10c per 
copy. 

© 

The British Information Services has. 
published some excellent Maps of Brit- 
ain. The maps include ones of “Coun- 
ties of the United Kingdom,” “Physi- 
cal,” “Geographical Regions,” “Popu- 
lation,” “National Resources and Agri- 
culture,” and “Industries.” 

These maps should prove valuable 
additions to any study of England. Also, 
the introduction includes up-to-date in- 
formation about England. 

The maps are available without charge 
from: British Information Services, 30 


Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 


* 
A very fine series of 16 pictures illus- 
trating the development of mail service 


(Continued on inside back cover) 








M101 


FREE. Guide to the Ruins of Zaculeu. Story 


The GRAB BAG 


FREE and INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 


M105 


of evacuations at the site of Zaculeu in north. 
ern Guatemala. 


FREE. Reading For Democracy. Books fore 
class and group discussions to promote demo- 
cratic attitudes. 


10c. Arbor Day, 
ance. 


Its Purpose and Observ- 
Booklet includes photographs of trees, 
Arbor Day observances in various states, etc. 


M104 FREE, Maps of Britain. Physical, geograph- 


ical, industrial, etc. maps of England. 


shall not be able to honor charge orders. 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


Please send me one (1) copy of each of the pamphlets which I have checked below. 
those items which require payment. 


[M101 (Free), [M102 (Free), [1M103 (10c), [M104 (Free), [JM105 (Free), 
Name 

Address 

City 


OTHER ITEMS. 





This feature has been inaugurated as a special help to our subscribers. 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS. 
ORDER BLANK — PLEASE REFER TO THE NUMBERS AS GIVEN ABOVE 


We cannot honor this coupon after May 31, 1947. 


I enclose $ 


[(IM106 (Free), 


PLEASE SEND THIS ORDER BLANK IN A SEPARATE ENVELOPE. DO NOT COMBINE IT WITH ORDERS FOR 


FREE. Picture Series. Series ef pictures 
about the development of mail service from 
early times to present-day air mail. 


FREE. A Curriculum Guide to Fire Safety. 
Excellent ideas and suggestions for the incor- 
poration of fire safety teaching and training 
in the elementary school program. 


30c. The Dance in Classical Times. Physi- 
cal education instructors and art teachers will 
be especially interested in this publication. 

Sc. Mexico City. illustrated 
booklet tracing the development of this great 
city. Discussions of present day culture 
industry. 


Informative, 


We -regret that we 


to cover the cost of 


[M107 (30c), [IM108 (5) 


I am particularly i d in materi 
the following subjects: 
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— 
LOOKING FOR | 
MATERIAL? 


And we mean material which , 
you can put to use in your class- | 
room NOW! Projects, programs, 
holiday and seasonal material, | 
ideas for things to do—vitalizing | 
material for your classes. 


If you are then you'll find it in 
the inexpensive back copies of 
Activities On Parade. These mag- 
azines are filled with ideas and 
projects which you can use and 
which provide stimulating educa- 
tional experiences for the children 
in your classes. 


These magazines are available 
to you for only 10c per copy in 
multiples of 10! But the number 
is limited because stocks are run- 
ning low. So use the convenient 
coupon below and discover for 
yourself a new, rich source of ma- 
terial for your classes. 


Book I is made up especially for 
younger children and Book II for 
older children. Be sure that when 
you order you specify which one 
of these books you want. 


March, April and May issues 
are available. State your pref- 
erence; however, it is necessary 
that we reserve the right to sub- 


stitute in case of depletion of 
stocks. 


ORDER ONLY IN MULTIPLES OF TEN! 


The JONES PUBLISHING CO. 


4616 N. Clark Chicago 40, Ill. 


Please send me: 


..copies of March, Book II 
. copies of April, Book II 
..copies of May, Book I 


-.copies of May, Book II 


to cover the cost. 








| FREE AND 


| INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
(Continued from page 48) 
has been issued by United Air Lines. 
The series begins with a picture titled 
“The Mail Runner” which shows Sar- 
gon, King of Babylon, about to affix 
his seals to a clay cylinder or tablet. 

The series continues through “The 
Pigeon Carrier,” “The First Public Pos- 
tal System,” “The King’s Mail,” “The 
Fast Mail of Early Railroad Days,” “The 
Pacific Mail in 1851,” “The Overland 
Limited,” “The Pony Express,” “The 
Alaskan Dog Mail,” “The Ocean Mail 
Service,” “Catching Mail on the Fly,” 
“Rural Mail Service,” “The Pneumatic 
Tube Service,” “The First Air Mail,” 
“Helicopter Mail Service,” “Air Mail in 
1946.” 

Send requests to United Air Lines, 
School and College Service, United Air 
Lines Building, Chicago 38. There is 
no charge for this picture series. 

2 

A Curriculum Guide to Fire Safety 
is a helpful publication for elementary 
schools which has been issued by the 
Federal Security Agency. 

Sections such as: “Why the School 
Should Teach Fire Safety,” “Where the 
School Can Teach Fire Safety,” “How 
the School Can Teach Fire Safety,” and 
several others provide excellent ideas 
and suggestions for the incorporation 
of such teaching and training in the 
elementary schools. 

This bulletin is available from: Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 

& 

The Walters Art Gallery has issued 
a very nice booklet titled The Dance in 
Classical Times. This publication is 
illustrated from the collections of the 
Walters Art Gallery and provides some 
very interesting information in this field. 

Physical education instructors and art 
teachers will be especially interested in 
this booklet which is available from 
the gallery at Baltimore 1, Maryland, 
at 30c per copy. 


Mexico City is an informative book- 
let which has been issued by the Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C., and 
is available from them at 5c per copy. 

Written in a factual but nonetheless 
interesting style, the booklet tells of the 
early history of Mexico City. The story 
goes on through the European conquer- 
ors, the first republic, up to the present 
day. 

There are several very good photo- 
graphs and discussions of the arts, edu- 
cation, industry and transportation, and 
points of interest in and about the city. 














CAPTURE 
THEIR 
INTEREST 


That is the principle of effective 
teaching. And that, too, is the reason 
why stamp collecting has so many 
advantages as a teaching device. 

By incorporating into your class- 
room the idea of "seeing" stamps 
from a new point of view you will be 
helping yourself. Stamp collecting 
stimulates interest in geography, it 
automatically classifies the different 
eras of our history for the children, 
and it fixes important dates in their 
minds. More than that, it further 
acquaints children with the great 
men of this country. 


Inexpensive — one does not need 
elaborate equipment or go to great 
expense to have an interesting col- 
lection — it has an additional eco- 
nomic value since every stamp's value 
automatically increases with age, 
whether mint or cancelled. Some very 
small values become worth many 
times their original cost. There are 
literally hundreds of stamps which 
may be obtained for less than a 
nickel. 


The most popular and practical al- 
bum for the young collector is The 
Postage Stamps of the United 
States. This extraordinarily attractive 
album contains spaces for every de- 
sign and color of United States post- 
age and air mails down to 1942. 
New pages for the album are issued 
at regular intervals. Particular atten- 
tion is paid to artistic and attractive 
arrangement of the stamps. Beau- 
tifully bound in blue and gold, it lies 
flat when open; has designs on one 
side of the page only; has a litle 
frame for each stamp; and is in every 
respect a decided advance and im- 
provement over the old-style stamp 
albums. 


Only $2.00 
(Postpaid) 


(Remittance must accompany all orders) 


The JONES PUBLISHING CO. 


4616 N. CLARK CHICAGO 40, ILL. 

















IT’S 
OUR 10th 
ANNIVERSARY 
but YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY 


Junior ARTS & AC: 
TIVITIES reverses the 
usual procedure! Instead 
of expecting gifts for our 
10th anniversary, we 
want to do something to 
thank our subscribers for 
their loyalty and patron- 





age. i rE 


FOR YOUR CLASSROOM —- FOR YOUR HOME 


We were fortunate enough to obtain a limited quantity of these beautiful hanging flower holders 
pictured above. 


No. 1 (on the left). A decorative, non-tarnishable solid spun copper flowerpot holder with accom- 
panying bracket. 

No. 2 (on the right). A flower bowl of iridescent fused copper glass with a solid copper bracket. 

These most attractive, non-tarnishable items sell in gift shops for several dollars. TEACHERS 
SUBSCRIBING TO JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES (new or renewal) DURING OUR 10th ANNIVER- 
SARY CELEBRATION MAY OBTAIN EITHER ONE OF THEM FOR ONLY $1.25, POSTPAID! 


(Only one flower holder can be sent with each one-year subscription.) 


THIS IS THE LAST TIME THIS OFFER WILL APPEAR 
IN Junior ARTS @ ACTIVITIES 
Order a l-year subscription (10 issues beginning with the current number) to JUNIOR ARTS & 
ACTIVITIES, price $3.00, at once before our supply of these decorative holders is exhausted. Specify 
which of the holders you desire (No. 1 or No. 2). Because of manufacturing difficulties we must reserve 
the right to substitute in case your choice is no longer available. SO, SEND YOUR ORDER TO US 
TODAY! 


THE TOTAL PRICE FOR THE COMBINATION OF JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES AND 
A FLOWER HOLDER IS ONLY $4.25. 
You may purchase one of the holders (No. 1 or No. 2) alone for $3.50; two for $6.00; to a single 
address, postpaid. 
NOTE: This offer, in combination with JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES or alone, is good only through 
this office. Do not order through agencies. Full Remittance Must Accompany Orders. 


If you already have a subscription in effect and want to take advantage of this offer, simply send in 


your renewal order NOW. You will receive full service on your old subscription. Delivery period will 
be EXTENDED for another year. 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES DEPT. AO 4616 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 40 




















